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INTRODUCE YOUR FRIEND TO THE SURVEY 


Haven’t you a friend who ought, as the saying goes, 
to be a reader of THE SuRvEY, qne who would really ap- 
preciate the issues if he but knew the magazine well? 

Why don’t you introduce him to us at least, if you 
do not wish to pay for an extra subscription ? 


Here is our suggestion in the form of a special offer: 


Renewal Subscription and a Trial Subscription for a Friend, $4.00 


Mail us $4, and we will not only renew your own 
subscription for a year from whatever date it is due 
to expire but will also send Tue Survey to any ad- 
dress in the United States for eight months. 

Introduce us to your friend and we are confident that 
we can win his permanent friendship with your help. 


WESTERN OFFICE 


116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


<<[F I am too old to work, do 1 have te 
die?” The very pith of the discus 
sion of unemployment by the unemploye 


* Page 605. | 


MAKING a purse out of a sow’s eal 

would be a trifling exercise for the 
ingenuity of the Henry Street nurses, twen- 
ty years old, now, all of them. Page 606. | 


"THE Federal Children’s Bureau has sur-} 
‘vived its first year, when child mortal}| 
ity is highest. Like other infants of 18\/ 
months, it has kept out of politics, spent ¢ 
great deal of time in looking things over) 
and started slowly on its big life work’ 
Page 610. i 


FARMERS’ clubs in the Northwest de‘ 

velop spontaneously among the farmers’ 
with precious little organizing from aboy 
by the city fellers. Page 622. 5 


UNDER the white men’s strike in tl 
Transvaal Jies the ugly African lal 
problem—indentured blacks and _ cooli 
herded in compounds, working under mar- 
tial law for the mining kings who te 
fabulous handfuls of gold and diamond: 
from the earth. Page 609. x 


‘TAKING all sorts of current events into 
account, it’s doubtful if industrial 
formers in Pennsylvania will attend ' 
tional League ball games next summer 

Page 606. 


"THE tragedy of widowhood is that muc 

of it is preventable but not prevented 
That ‘is the big outstanding fact in Mj 
Richmond’s report on widows, which Mr 
Lee finds an island of pertinent facts in 
discussion completely surrounded by 
tion. Page 620. 


follow-up system for tuberculosis sana 
toria. Page 617. " 


HASTY readers might think that 
Bowden is weak on geography ai 

was writing on civil war in Mexico rath 

than the Colorado strike. Page 613. 


'T HE Towa injunction and abatement 
or its first cousin, passed by Co 

to wipe out the Washington “red light” 

trict. Page 605. 


‘THE things New York city has left 1 
done in forefending against unemplo 
ment. Page 611. 


SOME Poems by Rabindranath Tago 
first person of any race other than t 
Caucasian to win a Nobel prize. Page 6! 


<¢CALUMET & Hecla dividends have 
bearing on the equities of the copf 
strike,” argues Professor Taussig. 1 
wages part of the dispute is solely whet! 
Calumet & Hecla pays full current wa 
Page 612. 


BUT supposing—just to fill this co am 
supposing Henry Ford should flop fr 
Fords to coppers? ‘a 


rd “RED LIGHT’? WOMEN 


: AS THE RESULT of a brisk cam- 

paign of ‘publicity and discreet “lobby- 
ing,” the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reported out the so- 
lealled Kenyon “red light” bill, and 
within forty-eight hours the House 
passed the measure without a dissent- 
ing vote. As the bill had already twice 
passed the Senate, it went directly to 
the President for signature. 

The Kenyon bill seeks to strike at one 
of the many evils of prostitution—the 
renting of property for immoral purposes. 
The bill provides for the closing of 
houses or rooms which are used for com- 
-mercialized vice by means of an injunc- 
tion. The Kenyon bill is based on the 
Towa law, which has given bills drawn 
on similar lines the designation “Iowa 
abatement and injunction” acts. Over 
ten states have enacted such measures. 
_ Washington’s red light district, known 
locally as the “Division” (a name said 
to be an aftermath of the Civil War 
fe the camp. followers who drifted to 
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the Capitol in the wake of the soldiery 
located themselves just south of Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue, between the White 
House and the Capitol) has been for 
years one of the best examples in this 
country of a police-supervised “segre- 
gated” district. The houses were all 
known to the police, and in the main 
yere run in an orderly fashion, with- 
‘out, of course, medical supervision. 
_ Upon the passage of the Kenyon bill 
‘the National Social Welfare League, 
whose organizing head is Stanley W. 


‘Finch arranged for the lease of a build- 
in Washington to be used as a 
ory where he,hoped these women 
would be given employment. 
_ Several owners of “red light” prop- 
“erty gave notice shortly after the pas- 
ge of the bill that they would attack 
ton the ground of unconstitutionality. 
Senator Kenyon declared, however, that 
than one state supreme court had 
id every provision constitutional, and 
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that the proposed suit was no doubt 
brought for reasons best understood by 
those responsible for it. 


What the author of The Making of. 
an American thinks of Mrs. Bacon’s 
serial, “Beauty for Ashes”, appearing 
in the magazine issues of THE SurRvEY: 


Mrs. Bacon’s chapters are great hu- 
man documents of wondrous power 
and appeal. They stirred me through 
with the old anger that used to choke 
me when, as a reporter, I was after 
the Mulberry Bend—anger that such 
things could be, at the supineness of 
the authorities that let them be. And 
then when I came to the end of the 
third chapter, which I have just fin- 
ished, I was ready to cheer for her 
band of men visitors. 

It takes a woman after all, to man- 
age things when it comes to the home. 
And it takes a woman to tell of them 
so that we can all feel them. For, 
look at Mary Antin, and now Mrs. 
Bacon. More power to her, to both 
of them! 

THE Survey is doing a great service 
in printing. these papers for the good 
they do in showing how any woman 
with heart and spirit can help. Inci4 
dentally they are more exciting, more 
humanly gripping than any of the prob- 
lem novels. that make one’s soul sick. 
What a little woman she ts! . Indiana 
has cause to be prouder of her than 
of seventeen presidents and vice-pres- 
idents, alive and dead. I hope the 
Hoosier state knows it. 

Jacozn A. Rus. 


Have you friends who ought to know 
of this series? Send us their names 
and we will send them the February 
magazine number. 
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ROTEST OF THE WORKING 
WOMEN OF NEW YORK 


THE MEETING IN Cooper Union 
on January 28, under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Trade Union League was 
the first organized protest of unemploy- 
ed women and girls ever held in New 
York city, perhaps in America. 

The speakers on the platform railed 
against capitalism and the present sys- 
tem of industry. In turn they laid un- 
employment at the door of child labor, 
excessive hours of work, and capitalist 
ownership. They could do nothing to- 
ward the alleviation of the “problem,” 
and they declared as much. 

The audience listened grimly. The 
simple stolid demand was for work— 
“We want work, not charity,” was dis- 
played on a placard over the platform 
where Lincoln spoke. 

These unemployed women had drifted 
into the hall with the half-hearted hope 
that in a mysterious way the mayor or 
the governor or some other vague po- 
tentate would dole out jobs to each in 
turn. Whatever the causes, whatever 
the cure, the solid, immediate fact was 
this roomful of workless women. 

Department store help, stenographers, 
garment workers, scrub women, widows 
with children, young, middle-aged and 
old women of all races, nationalities 
and creeds followed each other in de- 
scribing heart-rending experiences of 
looking for work. They told stories of 
sordid misery, of hungry children, of 
cold and suffering, of ragged clothing 
and broken shoes, of ceaseless, agoniz- 
ing search for the work that was not 
forthcoming, of the alternatives of 
suicide or prostitution. 

A German woman, thin and stoop 
shouldered, but dressed in tidy black, 
told how she and her fifteen-year-old 
daughter had been living since Christ- 
mas on three dollars a week. At one 
time she made fifteen and eighteen dol- 
lars a week as a dressmaker, but since 
her husband’s death she had barely been 
able to support her daughter. 

“My girl,” she cried brokenly, “she 
is as pure as gold and I must keep her 
so. Everywhere I go they say I am too 
old to work, and my daughter they~say 
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she is too young. If I am too old do 1 
have to die? Does my daughter have 
to die? No work anywhere. What can 
I do? That’s what I say.” 

A, young girl who said she had been 
out of work since October told of her 
experiences in trying to get a job as a 
saleswoman. She repeated the insults 
heaped upon her by some employers 
who told her that so young and pretty a 
girl should not be looking for work. 

Another woman, who speaks several 
languages, said that she was told in one 
place that if she did not want a $6-a- 
week job offered to her she could join 
the bread line as there were many girls 
anxious to get work at $4 and $5 a 
week. 

“It is suicidal,’ declared a frail young 
girl. “In my shop, braid-making, they 
get a girl fifteen years old to tend ten 
machines. She don’t last long. She 
soon breaks down and then they throw 
her out and get a fresh one.” 

And so they told their stories, one af- 
ter another:.a laundry worker who had 
not been able to get work since she was 
blacklisted in the laundry strike two 
years ago; a sickly girl who spoke for 
two or three minutes and then sat down, 
explaining in a weak voice that she was 
no longer able to stand on her feet; a 
machine operator who had made com- 
plete shirt waists for fifty cents a dozen 
until she could stand the place no long- 
er; a stenographer who had been turn- 
ed aside for a younger girl. 

Two or three things reiterated by 
woman after woman emphasized cer- 
tain discouragements in the search for 
work which were common to many pres- 
ent. One was the way in which news- 
paper “want ads” and the employment 
agencies, without any discrimination, 
send hundreds of applicants to one open 
position. Another was the time wasted 
by superintendents and managers in 
“taking a girl’s pedigree” when there 
was absolutely no idea of hiring her. 

A noticeable feature of the meeting 
was the fact that Christmas was the 
starting point of unemployment for 
most of the girls and that a large num- 
ber of speakers were department store 

, employes. 

The number of women present was 
not so large as some had expected, but 
the meeting was in deadly earnest. It 
closed with a resolution, adopted by a 
rising vote, reciting that “Whereas 
thousands of working women and young 
girls who are dependent upon them- 
selves for support,” are idle; “we, the 
unemployed women and girls in mass 
meeting assembled, do hereby call upon 
the city and state authorities to provide 
us with werk. We emphatically 
protest against our enforced idleness.” 

One outcome of the Cooper Union 
meeting was a permanent conference on 
unemployment, which has established a 
free employment buréau for women and 


girls, with headquarters at the Woman’s 
Trade Union League, 43 East 22d street. 
There were over fifty applicants the 
first day, most of them women whose 
husbands were out of work. They ex- 
pressed their willingness to do anything 
from sewing to scrubbing floors. The 
league is in a position to furnish house- 
hold workers. 


INDUS- 
TRIAL BOARD 


GOvERNOR TENER of Pennsylvania 
has appointed Major John P. Wood of 
Philadelphia, wool manufacturer’ and 
opponent of progressive labor measures, 
to succeed George W. McCandless of 
Pittsburgh on the new state industrial 
board. 

On good authority it is stated that 
when the industrial board was created 
last year, Governor Tener promised to 
name as one member of the board a 
candidate selected by Joseph R. Grundy 
and John P. Wood, president and vice- 
president respectively of the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers’ Association. 
When, however, the commissioners were 
appointed on January 17, the associa- 
tion was overlooked. At once, the 
governor was notified that an egregious 
blunder had been committed in not hav- 
ing the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association represented on the board 
which is going to supervise the mills 
owned by the members. The mistake 
was immediately rectified. Even before 
the first meeting took place, Mr. Mc- 
Candless resigned and Major Wood was 
put in his place. 

The other members of the board, who 
were appointed on January 17, are Mrs. 
Samuel Semple, Titusville, president of 
the State Federation of Pennsylvania 
Women; George S. Comstock, Merchan- 
icsburg, past president of the Engineers 
Society of Pennsylvania, and Frank S. 
Cronin, president of the Central Labor 
Union of Phialdelphia. Commissioner 
of Labor John Price Jackson acts as 
chairman. A secretary has not yet been 
appointed. 

According to the provisions of the 
act the board must contain at least one 
woman, one labor representative and 
one employer. The woman, Mrs. Sem- 
ple, and the labor representative, Mr. 
Cronin, have both been attempting 
through their respective organizations 
to bring Pennsylvania up to the stand- 
ard of surrounding states in the matter 
of labor legislation. The employer, Mr. 
Wood, on the other hand, was identified 
with the interests which mutilated the 
women’s labor law introduced last year 
by the Consumers’ League of eastern 
Pennsylvania so that it was almost be- 
yond recognition when it emerged in 
the form of statute. He was also 
among those who defeated the child 
labor law which aimed to secure for 
Pennsylvania children the protection 
given to working children in other east- 
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ern states—an 8-hour-day for all boys 
and girls under 16 years of age, the 
abolition of night work and the restric- 
tion of employment in certain dangerous 
trades. In fact, Major Wood is re- 
ported to have remarked that he “con- | 
sidered it elevating for women and 
children to work in a textile mill.” 

The State Board of Labor and Int 
dustries is similar to the one created 
last year in New York. It is one of 
the most powerful bodies ever created | 
by the Pennsylvania legislature. Tee 
board acts in an advisory capacity to 
the commissioner of labor and industry, 
but it has authority, further, to make) 
full investigation of ‘all “rooms, build 
ings and places where labor is employ- 

ed” and to provide that such establish- 
ments be “so constructed, equipped and» 

arranged, operated and conducted, in all 

respects, as to provide reasonable and 
adequate protection for the life, health, 
safety and morals of all persons employ- 
ed therein.” 

As in the case of the new advisory 
board of the New York State Depart 
ment of Labor, the regulations of the : 
Pennsylvania Industrial Board have the 
force and effect of law. Power is given | 
to the board to compel attendance of 
witnesses and the production of bo 
and papers in any of its investigations. 
Members can make personal investiga- 
tions when they wish, and can adm ae 
ister oaths in connection with their 
work, 

Public meetings must be held not les: 
than once a month, and other meeti 
can be held whenever the board wishe 
The members get ten dollars a day whe 
in service and expenses, except 
Jackson, who gets nothing above ‘hi 
salary as commissioner. | 

The first meeting was held on 
ruary 2 when the board organized. 
plan of work has yet been formulate 


WENTY YEARS OF IT IN THE 
NURSES’ SETTLEMENT é 


THE NURSE AS AN INVEN 
might have been the phrase used to de- 
scribe a portion of the exhibit shown at 
the Henry Street (Nurses’) Settlement, 
New York, last week in celebration o 
its twentieth anniversary. On a wit 
dowsill were displayed all the articles 
which nurses who visit the sick in the 
tenements use for applying heat to th 
human body: a flat iron, a stove lid, 
lamp chimney, a plate, a wooden slat, ai 
oil bottle, a bed heater, a hot water bag 
and an ordinary paving brick. 

A coal scuttle, a  scrub-pail and 
dish-pan were exhibited as excellet 
for giving mustard foot baths. 

St. Nicholas itself couldn’t devis 
more uses for newspapers: fans, f 
chasers, pus basins, sputum cups, ma 
tress protectors, funnels, lamp shade: 
blankets, cones for anaesthetics af 
many other bed-side necessaries. 
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Two ironing boards and two chairs 
can be shaped into a perfect table for 
minor operations, and if a tenement 
doesn’t afford so many ironing boards 
a broomstick laced through the backs 
of the chairs is almost as good. 

The exhibit did not deal exclusive- 
ly, of course, with the work of the 
nurses, for Henry Street Settlement, 
during its twenty years, has added unto 
itself the educational and neighborhood 
activities inherent in the settlement 
idea. Kindergartens, carpentry, sew- 
ing and art classes, clubs of old and 
young, parties and dances are provided 
for under the settlement’s roof, and 
country residences owned by the settle- 
ment afford summer outings to hun- 
dreds of cooped-up city children. 
“We used to say,” said Miss Wald 
at the anniversary meeting in the set- 
tlement gymnasium, “that next to nur- 
sing a typhoid, we liked to give a ball!” 

At this meeting Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchel declared that the settlement is 
interested in nearly everything that he, 
as mayor of New York, is interested 
in. And William H. Maxwell, super- 
intendent of city schools, recalled that 
it was because he had once peeked in 
on an evening study room in the set- 
tlement, where the boys and girls of 
the neighborhood were learning the next 
day’s lessons for his teachers, that 
many public schools in the city now 
have evening study rooms of their 
own. 

It was announced at this meeting that 
a little over $200,000 has been raised 
during the past year as an endowment 
fund for the settlement. A committee 
of persons who have no connection with 
the settlement but that of friendly in- 
terest is trying to increase this sum to 
a million, The fund in hand repre- 
sents gifts of every amount from thous- 
ands to the twenty-five cents brought 
é. a little boy whose brother, a mem- 

tr of one of the settlement clubs, had 
just died and who wanted to make a 
gift in his memory. 

_ Jacob H. Schiff announced that $35,- 
had been contributed also toward 
a deficiency fund. The capital of this 
lund, which it is planned to increase, 
w il be used for any deficiency that may 
rise in the settlement’s budget from 
ar to year until it is exhausted. 
To many of those who saw the ex- 
hibit and heard Lillian D. Wald’s re- 
fiew of the settlement’s twenty years, 
was a revelation to learn what 
changes that time had brought in the 
york and numbers of visiting nurses in 
this country. When the sight of a wom- 
in a rear tenement, sick under un- 
ably distressing conditions, first 
uggested the idea of this nurses’ set- 
lement, there were just twenty visit- 


ing nurses in the United States, and 


ON THE TENEMENT CIRCUIT 
One of the Henry Street Settlement nurses going from one patient to another 


by way of the roof. Miles of 


Henry Street Settlement started when 
Miss Wald and Mary Brewster, both 
then recent graduates of the New York 
Hospital Training School, were aided 
by Mrs. Solomon Loeb and Jacob H. 
Schiff to establish themselves on the top 
floor of a tenement house where they 
“charged themselves with creating a 
nursing service for the patients of the 
tenement house region, free from de- 
nominational or political influence, on 
the terms most considerate of the dig- 
nity and independence of the patients, 
and under any doctor, paid or unpaid, 
who might be treating them.” 

The need for this service was seen in 
the fact that a great majority of the 


stair climbing are thus saved. 


people sick in cities are sick at home, a 
majority which a recent investigation 
has shown to be 90 per cent. 

From this start has grown the force 
of eighty-two nurses whose uniforms 
may be seen today anywhere from the 
Battery to Yonkers. In 1902, 3,244 pa- 
tients were treated; in 1913 the number 
was 22,168. This was 1,048 more than 
the number of patients admitted during 
the year to Mt. Sinai, Presbyterian and 
New York hospitals combined. 

In no way has the settlement better 
proved its value as an experiment sta- 
tion than in its co-operation with the 
Department of Health. Before its 
founders took their first steps Mr. Wil- 
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son, then president of the department, 
created a badge and proclaimed the first 
two nurses workers under the auspices 
of the department. Later the settle- 
ment nurses learned how great a part 
sickness played in keeping children 
from school and was instrumental in 
securing the appointment of doctors as 
a part of medical inspection of the 
schools, In 1902 one of the settlement 
nurses was allowed to go into the 
schools as a department worker, and in 
the subsequent twelve years the num- 
ber of school nurses under municipal 
control has grown to 223. 

The task of giving hospital service in 
the drear, poorly equipped. rooms of 
tenement houses often taxes the in- 
genuity and patience of these nurses 
to the utmost. Perhaps no experience 
illustrates more strikingly the variety 
of emergencies they are called upon to 
meet than that of one who some months 
ago found herself at the bedside of an 
infant ill with pneumonia. No effort 
would induce the child to sleep. Then, 
bit by bit, was revealed the story that the 
baby had recently come on a visit from 
Canada and that its parents were In- 
dians, living after the manner of their 
ancestors. 

Who ever heard, thought the nurse, 
of a papoose sleeping in a soft bed? 
In a twinkling a board was shaved to 
fit the child and the two were bound 
back to back and set up against the 
wall in an upright position. “Sound 
of the Flying Lance” was fast asleep 
in no time. 

OCIAL PROGRAM OF IOWA 
S STATE UNIVERSITY 


A surREAU of social welfare has 
recently been organized in the exten- 
sion division of the University of lowa. 
The program which it hopes ultimately 
to fulfill includes dissemination of in- 
formation,» investigations into social 
conditions throughout the state, and 
campaigns for specific advances shown 
by the investigations to be needed and 
feasible. 


Social information will be dissemin- 


ated by direct consultation, advice and 
suggestions, the establishment of social 
and civic centers in school houses, ex- 
hibits on social conditions accompanied 
by a lecturer from the university, guid- 
ing reading for clubs, bulletins dealing 
with social conditions, lecturers to 
meet requests of clubs, churches and 
other organizations, and “community 
institutes” to discuss local conditions 
and problems. 
Investigations of social conditions 
will particularly concern agricultural 
sections. The bureau plans to co-op- 
erate with any organizations which de- 
sire to conduct comprehensive local 
surveys, or investigate a particular con- 
dition. Investigations will also be con- 
ducted by the bureau -upon its own re- 
sponsibility. A representative of the 


bureau is now engaged in supervising 
two social surveys of rural lowa town- 
ships. 

An inquiry which the bureau will 
begin at once will concern infant mor- 
tality. Several typical communities will 
be selected to ascertain the ratio of 
deaths of infants under one year of 
age to births, and an effort will be made 
to learn the conditions of sanitation, 
health, feeding, social environment, 
parentage, and other social factors con- 
tributing to the death of infants. 


EAGUE TO FURNISH FACTS 
ABOUT CONGRESS 


THE FIRST BULLETIN of the Na- 
tional Voters’ League, a new investigat- 
ing and publicity institution _ whose 
motto is “the search-light on Con- 
gress” was issued a short time ago. 
The secretary of the league is Lynn 
Haines, and its offices are in the Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 

Officially the purpose of the league is 
to be “a permanent, non-partisan organ- 
ization which seeks to give to the pub- 
lic accurate and timely information 
about Congress.” 

Among the names of the members of 
the executive committee are Herbert S. 
Bigelow, Elizabeth G. Evans, Mrs. 
Borden Harriman, Frederic C. Howe, 
Herbert Quick, Ida M. Tarbell and Wil- 
liam S. U’Ren. 

To social workers, to reformers and 
to everybody whose. business or profes- 
sion makes it necessary to know the ele- 
mentary facts about Congress, the roll 
calls and records of congressmen, and 
the legislative machinery which some- 
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ST. LOUIS, THE HEALTHIEST CITY 


Already one of the four healthiest 
cities in the Union, with a death rate 
of only 14.58 per thousand the St. 
Louis Republic last October inaugur- 
ated a health campaign to make the 
Missouri metropolis the healthiest city 
in the United States. 

Local health agencies co-operated 
and the Consumer’s League estab- 
lished ‘a white list of places, which 
meet a required sanitary standard; 
they receive a certificate of endorse- 
ment which is conspicuously displayed. 


-compared with the situation in the Sen- 
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times creaks so rustily and slowly, the | 
National Voters’ League promises to be | 
a guiding star. The idea back of it is 
to secure the exact facts about public | 
business and to report back to the peo- | 
ple. Similar organizations have been | 
tried, and with success, in several states | 
and municipalities. Some people with | 
broad enough vision and | steadfast 
enough purpose to try out the idea on a 
national scale have come together and } 
the National Voters’ League is the out- | 
come. | 

Bulletins will be issued to the public | 
from time to time. The first bulletin ] 
discusses the caucus of the House, its j 
effect upon legislation, and its power to 
control~by minority. This situation is | 


ate, and some suggestions for improve- 
ment are announced in a volume by Mr. | 
Haines soon to be published under the 

auspices of the league. 


i 


OWNS LOSING POPULATION | 
FASTER THAN COUNTRY 


A STRIKING WARNING that the | 
towns are losing their population more 4 
rapidly than the open country was sound- 
ed at the twenty-sixth annual convention | 
in Kansas City of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. The organi- | 
zation comprises 1,900 retail dealers im | 
Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma andy 
Kansas. 

Facts and figures on the dwindling 
of the towns were presented by J. R. 
Moorehead, secretary of the National | 
Federation of Retail Merchants. They — 
were taken from a plea presented to — 
President Wilson on behalf of the fed" 
eration for an amendment to the Sher- 
man anti-trust law and for the creation — 
of a federal commission to regulat 
trade relations between small and great _ 
business interests, much as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulates 
relations between the railways and held 
people. 4 

Nine states were cited in which 6,- 
956 towns lost population, while the 
population of the whole country in- 
creased 21 per cent. Out of 777 county 
seats in these nine states, 217, or near- 
ly 28 per cent, lost population, although 
they are the political, administrative 
and business centers of population. 

This decline of the town is greatest in 
the richest and most thickly settled 
parts of the nine states. Wisconsin lost 
population in 346 towns, Missouri in 
540, Iowa in 564, Indiana in 639, Michi- 
gan in 677, New York in 746, Illinois in 
788, Ohio in 1,136, Pennsylvania in 1,- 
520. 

The business men were said to 
“discouraged and even desperate as to 
the prospects for the future, not only 
of their business, but of the communi- 
ties in which they live.” 

Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago fol 
lowed the presentation of these facts 
an address on Town and Trade. 


%, 
; 


li 
‘was shown to be an essential part of 
‘the other, and the lumber trade was 
claimed to be an essential part of more 
other trades and a larger part of the 
<ommunity’s stock in trade than almost 
-any other. Therefore, this trade could 
never afford either to exploit or neglect 
the community. It not only has to 
teckon with the conservation of natural 
resources, but should promote this na- 
tional policy, which has come to stay. 
Tt cannot afford either to set low stand- 
‘ards of life and labor in the lumber 
camps, which may lower the standards 
of other communities, or permit such 
disregard of human values as is still 
more often found in construction camps. 
_ Attention was called to some of the 
Dest lumber camps in contrast with some 
of the worst construction camps. Then 
‘in rapid succession the need of better 
‘housing, working conditions, schools, 
recreation, local government, town-plan- 
ming and churches in the country 
town was urged upon the Jumbermen as 
a part of their business as well as of 
their citizenship. Team-work between 
trade and town was said to be the only 
‘salvation of each. 
_ To bring this team work about, The 
American Lumberman has been run- 
‘Ming a department under the title, The 
Community Builder, over which stands 
the caption, “There’s No Place Like 
Home.” 
The social awakening of the retail 
‘lumber dealers is held to be especially 
"significant. Every farmer, country mer- 
chant, carpenter and _ builder, banker, 
_teamster, every township and county of- 
ficial who has to do with highways and 
bridges, school houses and other public 
‘buildings must deal with them. If they 
do not “clear” their values through the 
lumber dealers as through the banks, 
they exchange experiences and ideas in 
the lumberyard office almost as much as 
in the country store. 
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HOUSING THE NATIVE MINERS IN THE TRANSVAAL 
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' The enclosed area, to which the life of the diamond miners and their families is confined, is known as the “compound.” Here 
ig natives brought from a distance to work in the mines are herded, fed, organized and disciplined. 


ABOR CONDITIONS IN TRANSVAAL MINING FIELDS 


—BY W. S. RAINSFORD 


THE EXPORTATION of the labor 
leaders who organized and led the 
Transvaal strike cannot come as a sur- 


prise to those who know South Africa. © 


Into the merits of that strike it is hard 
for us at a distance to enter. 

Accurate information is meager or 
altogether wanting; when it does reach 
us it probably comes through partisan 
channels. But certain facts concerning 
the African field and the forces con- 
tending there are, or should be, well 
known; for when understood, they help 
toward an understanding of the situa- 
tion itself. 

First, it must be remembered that in 
that far field, unimagined wealth was 
almost suddenly won by a small group 


-of men. These men took great chances, 


as mining kings must always do. There 
was vast wealth in the great “reef” 
beneath their feet, and they knew it. 
Those early days were days of expan- 
sion, anything and everything could be 
capitalized. Bad mines and good mines 
were offered to a public crazed with the 
fever of speculation, and African pro- 
moters and owners made fortunes be- 
yond their dream. 

Then arose the recurring African 
question—the question of labor. And it 


was dealt with, as till very lately it 


has always been dealt with, in Africa— 
shortsightedly, brutally. 

Few men who rise to power at a min- 
ing- crisis whether in California, Aus- 
tralia, or South Africa, care for any- 
thing but their “properties.” They 
would tear the gold and diamonds out 
of the unwilling earth. To be sure of 
profit—they must tear them out as 
quickly as may be. Native labor must 
be had. Now there is a great supply of 
native labor in Africa, but it takes time 
to get it. There are tens of thousands 


of strong black men _ living in semi- 
idleness, i. e., on the work of their 
wives and children. But to make them 
work for the white man is no easy mat- 
ter. 4 

The nearest available tribe to the 
mining region was perhaps the Basuto. 
But these free and independent warlike 
people were difficult to manage, and 
were already well off. 

So the mining magnates had to look 
further afield to find the tens of thous- 
ands of men needed to keep their great 
mass of machinery going steadily, day 
by day. For be it remembered that 
steady work is usually essential if mod- 
ern machinery is to pay dividends. 

The natives brought from a distance 
had to be herded in “compounds,” fed, 
organized, disciplined; and here matters 
took a bad turn. 

The white man in Africa cares little 
for the native. The Boer treats him as 
he would treat a horse of doubtful tem- 
per. To him he is not a man, much 
less is he a potential brother. He is a 
nigger, to consume so much mealie 
meal and to produce so much work as 
a result of reasonably good feeding. The 
Boer makes no attempt to raise his 
status. Indeed, he sullenly opposes any 
and every influence that could better 
his lot. He does not always demand 
much schooling for his own children. 
He will not allow anyone, if he can help 
it, to teach the native at all. 

The Englishman is not usually so re- 
actionary as the Boer, but finding him- 
self outnumbered many times by the 
black man, he ever stands on guard. 
He resents bitterly the unwise home 
policy forced on Cape Colony by Eng- 
land, which has given the black man in 
that part of South Africa the vote long 
before he was ready for it; and so he 
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too joins with the Boer in aiming ever 
and always to keep the black man “in 
his place.” 

Meanwhile, the costly mining machin- 
ery of the Transvaal must be kept go- 
ing day and night, and so it came 
about that China was called upon, and 
then India was called upon, to feed her 
sons to those hungry stamp mills. 

But whether Africa, China or India 
supplied the human grist—and this is 
the point to emphasize—what the mag- 
nates ever wanted was not the free man, 
but the indentured laboring man. There 
is no space to quote authorities here, but 
no Africander will deny the truth of 
what I say. 

Such then is the atmosphere of the 
Transvaal mining world. The men now 
on’ strike are, so far as I can learn, not 
striking for better conditions for all 
concerned. They are fighting for the 
white man alone. 

I have no doubt that they have a good 
cause. The sort of man who has ruled 
autocratically in the African mining 
field cannot be expected to hold advan- 
ced ideas on social matters. He is, not, 
as he frankly tells you, in Africa for 
his health. I have met many of these 
men. I have known some of them. 
Generally speaking, they don’t impress 
you favorably. 

They plotted against the Boer gov- 
ernment not because they cared for 
England, or for the spirit of advance- 
ment and fair play—which, taking it all 
well, English government pre-eminent- 
ly stands for—but because they wanted 
to work their vast gold and diamond 
fields in their own way.’ When I say 
that they plotted and planned and raid- 
ed and lied, in order first to destroy 
Boer rule, and then to bring England 
into the mess of their own making, I 
say only what everyone who knows any- 
thing of late African history knows to 
be true. Now, these are the men still 
too commonly dominant in the Trans- 
vaal mining field. 

I don’t for one moment believe that 
labor can expect a “fair deal” at their 
hands. Nor for different reasons can 
the Boer, at present dominating the 
South African union, be expected to 
give it either. 

Education above all is what the Boer 
needs. His pride forbids, his ignorance 
forbids, his receiving from the English- 
man the education he and his children 
should: have, 

Lord Milner did much for South 
Africa. One of the best things he did 
was to establish a school system— 
above all, to lay the foundation of a 
good normal school system in the 
Transvaal, wherein Boers should be 
trained to teach Boers. Alas, one of 
the very first steps the Transvaal gov- 
ernment took, once it was assured that 
the Boer vote outnumbered the English 
in the new union, was to dismiss the band 
of able and devoted teachers which Lord 


rop discusses 


Milner had brought in! I know of one 
case where, in a normal school of 400 
scholars, as the English born superin- 
tendent walked out of the door, he saw 
a Velt Boer take his (the superintend- 
ent’s) place before the blackboard, still 
smoking his long pipe. It is doubtful if 
he knew what a blackboard meant. 

The Velt Boers know little or noth- 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


A SMALL DOCUMENT, but one 
packed with the record of great begin- 
nings is the first report from Julia C. 
Lathrop, chief of, the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, covering the period from 
August, 1912, when the bureaw began 
operation, to June, 1913. Miss Lath- 
the organization and 
scope. of her department, its work dur- 
ing that first year, and its needs for 
future development and progress. And 
the story, all simply told, gives an im- 
pression of breadth, permanence and 
skill in her planning, and of a remark- 
able degree of achievement from the 
first. 

“The bureau,” in Miss Lathrop’s own 
words, “is to be a center of information 
useful to all the children of America, 
to ascertain and to popularize just 
standards for their life and develop- 
ment.” 


Pcs: REPORT ON THE 


In the general meaning of the word 
children, there are in continental United 
States, according to the census of 1910, 
31,220,361 children under sixteen years 
of age. This number may be roughly 
divided into 


The period (under 6) before school 
life begins, with especial emphasis upon 
the all-important first year, when the 
risk of life is highest. In this class are 
12,666,762, of whom 2,217,392 are under 
one year. 

The period of compulsory school at- 
tendance, most generally accepted from 
6 to 13 inclusive—that is, 14,984,252 
between .six and fourteen years. 

The period including the fourteenth 
and fifteenth years in which certain 
safeguards are in most states placed 
around the employment of children or 
in which they are still protected in the 
right to education. About 3,569,347 
children are in this group. 


This grouping includes for the most 
part children of average health and op- 
portunity. Yet the exceptional child, 
handicapped in various ways, is evi- 
dently not to be overlooked. 


“While it is evidently the final pur- 
pose of the bureau to serve all children, 
to try to work out the standards of care 
and protection which shall give to every 
child his fair chance in the world, this 
purpose, in the minds of those who 
drafted the law, by no means over- 
shadowed the needs of those unfortunate 
and handicapped children whose lack 


“educational method, for instance, have i 
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ing of education. The sociological prog- | 
ress of the rest of the world is nothing | 
to them. With martial law, and its | 
summary methods they are thoroughly | 
conversant. To my mind, they and the | 
mine magnates may give England a | 
good deal of trouble. The end of the 
strike in those far mining fields is not | 
yet. \ | 


WORK OF THE FEDERAL | 


of adequate protection is indicated by | 
the enumeration of subjects in the j 
statute—infant mortality, orphanage, | 
juvenile courts, desertion, etc.” a | 


And as some of the greatest gains in, } 
4 } 
been suggested hiram work with ex: | 
ceptional children, so “all service to the | 
handicapped children of a community | 
serves to lay foundations for the best | 
service to all the children of the com- | 
monwealth.” | 

Where to enter this great field, be- | 
came the immediate question as the | 


bureau. came into existence. The} 
strategic point was _ evidently infant | 
mortality. The Census Bureau esti- 


mated that about 300,000 babies under 
one year of age died last year, at least 
half of whom might have lived if con- 
ditions about them had been more sani- 
tary and hygienic. | 

To investigate infant mortality ia 
large cities is not possible as yet, but 
it was possible to begin with small 
towns, study the situation there and 
“form a composite picture of a social” 
condition. in typical units throughout | 
the country.” | 

Several considerations led to the 
choice of Johnstown, Pa., as subject o 
the first inquiry. The work lasted 34 
days and occupied four persons. 

The results of this study are being 
tabulated and will appear in the near 
future. 

Another line of the bureau’s activit y 
has been studies made or in progress 
on the subject of child labor and of 
employment certificates. 

Closely related are two other studies 
—records of children at work, through 
changes of occupation or employer, and 
a full statistical record of child labor 

Miss Lathrop’s report closes with an 
outline of the bureau’s needs for future 
work. With an enlarged staff—seven- 
ty-six instead of fifteen—an increased 
appropriation, the bureau may extend 
its infant mortality and child labor in 
vestigations, study such further sub- 
jects as exceptional children, mothers 
pensions, juvenile court work and ju 
venile legislation; it can strengthen its 
library, employ experts, and work to 
ward the greatly needed system of 
birth registration. 
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Common Welfare 


“WHERE IS YOUR LAUNDRY WORK DONE?” 


To bring home the relation of tuberculous households to all others, the Missis- 
sippi State Board of Health has sent out a dodger showing laundry work being 


done by an afflicted family. 


It recalls the beginnings of the agitation against the 


Washington alleys, when Jacob A. Riis, nosing around the middle of a block, found 
the Senate’s towels drying in one of the worst alleys. 


‘ 


4 RGANIZING TO FIGHT UNEMPLOYMENT EFFECT- 
IVELY—BY FRANCES A. KELLOR 


NORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR IMMIGRANTS 


ANY city which attempts to 
‘solve the unemployment problem in a 
_ permanent way will find itself in a 
maze of difficulties which will result in 
dismal failure unless three factors are 
considered at the outset: 
First, that unemployment is not solely 
a municipal problem, but involves the 
larger units of the state and nation, and 
that its base of operations should be 
large enough to recognize this at all 
times. 
_ Second, that the problem has so long 
been everybody’s business and is so 
strongly intrenched in a fee system that 
no municipal system will be successful 
which does not co-ordinate existing 
good agencies in a clearing house plan 
_and provide for a strict regulation and 
elimination of those agencies that reap 
unholy profits from unemployment. 
Third, that the problem of the unem- 
Ployable—vagrants, dependents, defect- 
ives, and inefficient—should be treated 
as a problem of relief; the problem of 
the employable should be treated as an 
industrial matter. Any confusion, 


essentials will defeat any plan at the 
outset. 
_ The movement for dealing with un- 
employment by municipalities is based 
largely on the failure of state action. 
Nineteen states have established free 
‘employment agencies. Of these only 
three have made even approximately 
idequate appropriations, one being as 
‘low as $500 per year—hardly worth the 
cost of putting the law on the statute 
books. Where more than one agency 
has been established in each state, in 
but two has there been any efficient 


doubt, hesitation or compromise in these - 


method of promptly exchanging infor- 
mation. In but one state has the state 
agency secured co-operation of private 
agencies and established a _ clearing 
house, and in but five are there ade- 
quate regulations of fee agencies. 

In other words, with but three possi- 
ble exceptions every known principle 
of the proper organization of the labor 
market has been violated; adequate 
funds, prompt exchange of reliable in- 
formation, effective regulation of fee 
agencies, and such important questions 
as assistants to accompany gangs of 
men, the proper administration of a 
transportation fund, etc., have been 
wholly ignored. State bureaus have 
been established in the most haphazard 
way, usually following some business 
depression, their provisions have been 
imperfectly drawn and less carefully 
thought out and there has been little or 
no intelligent public opinion to offer 
encouragement or help in maturing such 
bureaus. 

The congestion of unskilled labor in 
the cities and the inadequate way in 
which the state has dealt with the mat- 
ter have induced some dozen cities to 
act independently. The adoption of 
welfare departments in such cities as 
Cleveland and Kansas City has led to 
the establishment of unemployment di- 
visions in cities where the state already 
had authority, and has caused consider- 
able confusion. In Cleveland, in addi- 
tion to the unemployment division, there 
is a vocational guidance division and a 
city immigration office, The latter 
meets the trains and boats and facili- 
tates distribution. 

New York city. which contains the 
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port receiving four-fifths of all the im- 
migrants and which is the main dis- 
tributor of unskilled labor throughout 
the country east of the Mississippi, 
starts 1914 with a blank slate in the 
matter of action, and with a very dirty 
one in the matter of ignorance, neglect 
and incompetence. 

The state has done little better. It 
abolished its one state agency in New 
York city in 1907; it ignored the report of 
its unemployment commission and its rec- 
ommendations for exchanges in 1911 and 
has defeated every bill proposed along 
this line. The law regulating private 
agencies is fairly well enforced in New 
York city, but is practically a dead letter 
in all other cities, and the padrone, bank- 
er and labor agent flourish outside “‘city 
limits,” though really operating in the 
cities. 

New York city has no information on 
unemployment, no data on seasonal and 
casual labor, and its effect on the city 
problem. It ignores the way its youth 
finds employment, and it understands 
not in the least degree the industrial or- 
ganizations within its limits and their 
relation to unemployment. It is the cen- 
ter of many publications which act as 
labor centers, and has forty-eight resi- 
dent consuls, half of whom are labor 
advisers to their countrymen. 

In this situation serious consideration 
is being given by some of the city’s 
residents to unemployment insurance, 
the success of which must depend pri- 
marily upon reliable and well-managed 
labor exchanges. New York city could 
not take any immediate steps that 
would not be fraught with embarrass- 
ment, controversy, opposition, delay, 
and entanglement with state and na- 
tional organizations and movements be- 
cause the lines are so interwoven and 
the whole question is so involved with 
private interests, racial and religious 
questions, and international complica- 
tions. 

New York city as the gateway of the 
nation and as the labor distributing cen- 
ter has a rare opportunity to do memor- 
able work in an unbroken field. It has 
an immediate problem of relief due to 
the present abnormal situation, and the 
opportunity for undertaking permanent 
preventive work. For both of these 
purposes the first requisite is a central 
clearing bureau which will classify the 
unemployed and will sift the unemploy- 
able from the employable, treating the 
first as subjects for relief, and the sec- 
ond as maladjustments in industry only 
to be met with the co-operation of rep- 
resentatives of labor and of capital. 

Beyond this establishment of a simple 
plant, the city cannot wisely go with- 
out the most accurate information, nu- 
merous conferences and hearings and 
without bringing into accord and un- 
derstanding the various diverse forces 
which now contribute to the decentral- 
ization. 


INDUSTRY 
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TE COPPER STRIKE AND COPPER DIVIDENDS—BY 


IN THE RECENT REPORT of the 
board of arbitration on the contro- 
versy between the corporation that con- 
trols the Boston street railway system 
and its employes, there was a passage 
which aroused public attention. The 
representatives of the company main- 
tained before the arbitrators that the 
company had not the available income 
out of which to pay a substantial in- 
crease in wages. The arbitrators ruled 
that this consideration was immaterial. 
“The men,” they said, “are entitled to 
fair and adequate wages so long as 
they are employed, and it is for others 
to decide whether the company is to 
be gradually bankrupted, the passen- 
gers to pay more, or the community as 
a whole to come to the rescue of the 
situation. We think the argument of 
the men on this point should prevail. 
We have not thought it right therefore 
to permit the plight or alleged plight 
of the company to materially affect our 
findings. . We go so far in as- 
senting to the men’s argument on this 
point, that we would agree that, if the 
company were to be operated by a re- 
ceiver, the receiver ought to pay them 
the wages to which they are entitled.” 

Precisely the same point has been un- 
der consideration in various arbitra- 
tions between the great railway systems 
and their employes. Here too, state- 
ments were made by the railways that 
they were not in a financial position to 
meet higher charges, or that at least the 
weaker among them were not. In 
these cases also the arbitrators decided 
that the current financial position of 
the railways was immaterial. The men 
were entitled to an award of fair wages. 
The companies had shouldered the risks 
of investment, and also the risks of pub- 
lic regulation; and their owners, not 
their employes, must submit to any loss- 
es, whether these were due to bad man- 
agement, or misfortune, or scant traffic, 
or public regulation. 

No person conversant with the ordi- 
nary run of discussion on such matters 
will feel surprised that under different 
circumstances it is the employes who re- 
gard the financial ability of the cor- 
porations as pertinent, while the cor- 
porations themselves declare, under 
these different circumstances, that it 
has no bearing on the controversy. 

Some years ago, when an arbitration 
was pending between the street railway 
corporation of San Francisco and its 
employes, the latter wished to introduce 
evidence showing that the corporation 
was prosperous and in a position to pay 
higher wages. The corporation de- 
murred to the very admission of the evi- 
dence, on the ground that it was quite 
immaterial. The men, they said, were 
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entitled to fair wages,—this and no 
more. What the corporation earned 
was a matter that concerned the stock- 
holders only. One might add, that it 
concerned the public also; but at all 
events, the corporation’s contention was 


that it had nothing to do with the wages | 


fairly due the men. 


In the conspicuous case of the Michi- 
gan copper strike, the men have taken, 
at least by implication, a position simi- 
lar to that which the street railway em- 
ployes took in San Francisco. Much 
has been said about the profits of the 
leading mining company; the meagre 
wages of the men have been contrasted 
with the larger dividends of that com- 
pany. The agent of the Labor Depart- 
ment has also laid stress on the prosper- 
ity of the companies, and, if one can 
judge by the newspaper reports, has at 
least implied that this should lead them 
to grant the miners’ demands. Yet it may 
be predicted with confidence that if the 
mines had been in financial straits, or 
if dividends had been suspended for 
some years, the argument would have 
been the same as in the Boston contro- 
versy and in the railway arbitrations,— 
namely, that so long as the employers 
think it worth while to run the mines at 
all, they should pay current fair wages, 
no less, even though their investment 
happens not to have turned out as well 
as they had expected. 


Risks and Wage-Earners 


The sound principle seems to me be- 
yond question that stated in the passage 
quoted from the Boston arbitration re- 
port. In our present industrial svstem, 
the investors are supposed to take the 
risks; the men who are employed at 
wages are supposed to take none. The 
employes get the going rate of wages, 
and they are entitled to that; no more, 
no less. The investors must pocket the 
losses; and they are entitled to pocket 
the gains. 

There is an immense amount of fal- 
lacious sentimentalism in such figures 
as the Bureau of Labor paraded about 
the profits of the Calumet & Hecla mine. 
It may be that those profits were ex- 
cessive. Before saying that they were, 
one would have to weigh all the risks 
and uncertainties of investment, and 
particularly of investment in copper 
mines. Everyone knows that it is quite 
uncertain what will come out of a hole 
in the ground, and every one conversant 
with this particular sort of mining 
knows that there are quantities of false 
starts and losing investments. Copper 
mining seems to be, more than almost 
any other sort of enterprise, in the na- 
ture of a lottery. There are many 


often are needlessly high. This pos- | 
‘sibility, or probability, appears in the | 
case of street railways. No doubt | 


standard wages have been paid. And, on 


blanks and few prizes. If there were 
no prizes at all, there would be no cop- 
per mining. y 

I would not imply that the prizes just. | 
suffice to balance the blanks, or that all } 
profit in such enterprises is necessarily 
earned; earned, that is, in the sense of | 
being indispensable to attract capital j 
to the industry. Very likely the gains | 


there are chances of loss as well as off 
gain, especially in the rapid shifts of — 
urban transportation methods during | 
the last generation. On the whole, the | 
gains in our large cities outweigh the — 
losses so much that the capital invested, 
even after allowing for all risks of | 
losses, has received more than an ade- | 
quate return. But so far as this is the 
case, not the employes but the public 
should share the gain. The same should | 
be the outcome if it appeared that the | 
profits of a copper mine, or a set of cop- | 
per mines, were “exorbitant.” Wheth- | 
er in fact they are “exorbitant” must © 
be extremely difficult to decide in a con- 
crete .case. ju lhe aauere circumstance 
that a particular mine has been profit- — 
able proves nothing, either as regards” 
its duties to its employes or its obliga- 
tions to the public. ; 
By all this it is not implied om 
that the wages system is perfect, or 
that a mere policy of paying current | 
wages is the only thing to be expected | 
of a great corporation. The wages’ | 
system may be bad; private property — 
may be bad; the corporate conduct of © 
industry may be bad. But these are 
large social questions, with which a 
board of arbitration or an investigating / 
committee in a copper mine strike or a 
street railway strike can not concern it- 
self. The system of private property and 
corporate organization being establish- 
ed, and being the only system possible 
here and now, the essential question is 
whether there has been compliance with 
the ruling standards—whether fair 


the other hand, it is reasonable to in- 
quire whether the particular employer 
has played the game not only according 
to the strict rules, but whether he has 
acted with tact, consideration, good 
spirit. Something of this sort, if not de- 
manded under a rigid interpretation of 
the principles of private property an 
capitalistic organization, may be recom 
mended by a public board of arbitration, 
and, indeed, may be taken into accoun 
in the distribution of praise or blame. 
I confess that from this point of view 
it seems to me doubtful whether th 
owners and managers of the Michiga 
copper mines can be fairly said to 
serve reprobation. At all events, 
considering the equities of the con- 
test between them and _ employes 
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theirs, the profits secured by the in- 
_vestors are not pertinent. What is per- 
tinent is whether the employers have 
paid full current wages, and paid them 
‘regularly, without cavil, and without 
_taking advantage of the men’s weakness 
‘in bargaining; and whether they have 
arranged the hours of labor and the 
other conditions of employment on a 
_high plane of management. 

__ To some persons all this may seem 
harsh  doctrine,—heartless, unsympa- 


thetic, even capitalistic. But it seems 
to me the only reasonable and consist- 
ent view of the relations and duties be- 
tween employers and employes. And it 
is quite consistent with a genuine feel- 
ing of social sympathy. A corporation 
may have done its duty in full measure 
to its employes, and in full measure to 
the public, and yet have secured large 
profits for itself. Calumet & Hecla 
dividends, in short, have no bearing on 
the equities of the copper strike. 


EW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE COLORADO STRIKE 
w SITUATION—BY WITT BOWDEN 


On November 26, as readers 
of THE Survey will remember (See 
Tue Survey for December 20, 1913), a 
conference took place between the of- 
ficials of the Colorado mining compan- 
‘ies whose employes are on strike and 
- representatives of the strikers. At this 
conference the officials agreed to make 
‘practically every concession demanded 
‘by the strikers except a contract with 
the union embodying these agreements. 
Their propositions were rejected by 
miners’ representatives who claimed 
that the same promises had been re- 
peatedly made before and as often dis- 
regarded. The men felt that their only 
‘assurance of even legal rights was a 
written contract with the companies, 
and a strong union to enforce the terms 
of the agreement. A referendum was 
ordered, resulting in an almost unani- 
mous endorsement of the action of the 
committee in insisting upon a union con- 
mitract. 
On December 1, a few days after the 
conference, the federal grand jury at 
Pueblo returned indictments against 
various national and state officials of 
the United Mine Workers for alleged 
conspiracy to restrain interstate trade 
and to monopolize labor. The jury con- 
demned what it characterized as lawless 
methods pursued by the United Mine 
Workers. But it repeatedly asserted 
that the striking miners had been denied 
the protection of the laws. Since the 
coal companies operate under state laws, 
_they were involved only in an indirect 
way in the jury’s investigations. But 
even the evidence incidentally bearing 
_ upon the grievances of the strikers re- 
vealed such conditions as led to a severe 
_ arraignment of the operators. Some of 
lox conclusions of the jury are as fol- 
” 


, a 


a? 


Ay a 


lows: 

_ State laws have not been obeyed. 

; The coal companies have in many 
ies controlled local politics by repre- 


-hensible methods, including various 


ing of precinct boundaries in order to 
eliminate unfavorable votes. 
The scrip system and obligatory 
trading at company stores, abuses of 
long standing forbidden by Jaw and 
eliminated according to the claims of 
_the operators, still exist, the jury found, 
and are frequent causes of complaint. 
__ Saloons are maintained by many com- 
panies in their camps, and they “collect 
om the keepers of such saloons a per 
capita sum of twenty-five to forty cents 
; month for each person whose name 
ars upon the company pay roll.” 


- forms of discrimination and the chang- 


The report indicated that employes 
have been discharged for insisting upon 
a system of check-weighing in accord- 
ance with state laws. 

Not only labor unions but fraternal 
societies are opposed and discouraged 
by the coal companies. Thus state laws 
and elemental rights of citizenship are 
disregarded. 

Constitutional rights of legal proced- 
ure have been disregarded by camp mar- 
shals whose appointments and salaries 
are controlled by the coal companies. 
Many of these petty officials “have ex- 
ercised a system of espionage, and have 
resorted to arbitrary. powers of police 
control, acting in the capacity of judge 
and, jury.” 

Men who have incurred the enmity of 
the superintendent or the pit boss for 
having complained of real grievances 
have not only been denied hearing but 
have been given the sentence by the 
camp marshal of “Down the canyon for 
you,” which means that the miner is 
discharged on the spot and driven from 
camp. The jury also found that these 
camp marshals are often guilty of brutal 
assaults upon miners. 

As a result of these and similar con- 
ditions, “miners generally fear to com- 
plain of real grievances because of the 
danger of their discharge or of their 
being placed in unfavorable positions in 
the mines.” 

Thus the federal grand jury, which 
was concerned primarily with alleged 
violations of the Sherman act by the 
union, found that the coal companies 
have violated state laws, dominated lo- 
cal government, disregarded elemental 
rights of citizenship, and by various 
unscrupulous means have so intimidated 
employes that they dare not complain 
or seek even to maintain the rights pro- 
vided by the laws of the state. 

An interesting illustration of the pe- 
culiar conditions of western strikes and 
of the attitude of certain types of mid- 
dle-class citizens is found in the Oak 
Creek affair. On January 3 there was 
a secret meeting in Routt County, at- 
tended, according to reports, by between 
seventy-five and one hundred men, who 
claimed to represent the tax-payers of 
Routt County. These men formulated 
the following ultimatum: 

“The Routt County Tax-payers’ 
League, representing 1,000 tax-payers, 
business men and ranchmen in all parts 
of the county, hereby demand: 

“1. That [eighteen men, mentioned 
by name, including several members of 
the miners’ union] leave Routt County 


within twenty-four hours. All agitators 
and trouble-makers who follow them 
will be given equally brief notice. 

“2. That within a reasonably short 
time all able-bodied men in Oak Creek 
camp shall be at work or leave the camp. 

“3. Any person interfering with or 
intimidating a workman will be given 
twenty-four hours in which to leave the 
county. 

“The Routt County tax-payers, 1,000 
strong, say they mean business, and will 
see that the demand is obeyed.” 

This ultimatum, printed on placards 
and signed only by the name of the 
league, was posted in the region of the 
Oak Creek camp of strikers. Several 
hundred cowboys, business men and 
ranchmen armed themselves and planned 
to invade the miners’ colony for the 
purpose of enforcing their ultimatum. 
The local authorities were ‘power- 
less to restrain them. The strikers 
armed themselves, and were told by 
their leaders that resistance to this il- 
legal procedure was their legal right, 
and that they were to shoot to kill if 
any man not a peace officer attempted 
to invade their homes or to molest them 
in any way. A detachment of militia 
was hastily ordered into the region, 
and when this was known a truce was 
arranged, thus averting what threatened 
to be serious civil war. 

Change in Policy of Militia 

A development of peculiar interest in 
the strike situation is the change of 
policy by the militia. The executive 
order by which the militia were sent in- 
to the coal fields prohibited the im- 
portation of strike-breakers and out- 
lined a policy which seemed satisfac- 
tory to the strikers. It appears that 
the coming of the militia was welcomed 
by most of ‘the strikers. One of the 
first cases of violence is described as 
follows by a minister at Aguilar, Col., 
whose account is substantiated by var- 
ious others: 

“The report circulated in the tent 
colony of the striking miners that the 
company’s guards were going to shoot 
up their tents made those husbands, 
fathers and brothers desperate, and the 
fact that in many instances the guards 
actually turned their quick-firing guns 
on the colony caused these men to go 
out in defense of what was left for a 
home. I myself saw women running 
from those tents, crying and sobbing 
because they had been exposed to the 
fire of those acting for the operators. 

“John Ure, 63 years of age, and a 
miner for 53 years, employed at the 
Forbes mine, came out with the striking 
miners. He was standing in front of 
his tent on the afternoon of October 
17 when his tent was attacked by a 
machine gun mounted on a steel-bodied 
auto. One hundred and forty-seven 
bullets went through his tent, Ure tak- 
ing refuge under his cot in his tent, the 
furniture, the dishes and cooking uten- 
sils in his tent bearing evidence to the 
sharp fire of the operator’s machine gun. 

“The coming of the militia was wel- 
comed by the strikers.” 

For some time after the militia ar- 
rived it was hoped that the governor’s 
policy as announced in his instructions 
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to the militia would be adhered to, and 
there was little complaint. Soon, how- 
ever, a change of policy was apparent, 
and indeed after the failure of the con- 
ference of strikers and operators to ar- 
range a settlement, officials of the mil- 
itia openly declared that they were no 
longer bound by the origina] instruc- 
tions. The abuses of the militia be- 
came s>9 numerous and so serious as to 
constitute the matter of chief interest 
at the state iabor convention. The 
charges pertained not only to the im- 
portation of strike-breakers but also to 
the illegal aid despotic procedure of the 
military court of inquiry. 

The governor, addressing the state 
labor convention—which met on Decem- 
ber 16 and endorsed the strike—declared 
that the military commission was not a 
court, and that the work of the com- 
mission according to his instructions 
was in the nature of a grand jury in- 
vestigation, this work having been as- 
sumed by the militia because of assur- 
ances that an impartial grand jury un- 
der the circumstances could not be se- 
cured. The attorney general, address- 
ing the same convention, stated that he 
had advised the adjutant general in 
charge of the militia that “every man 
arrested has the inherent and inalien- 
able right to consult his counsel.’ He 
stated, also, that the law gives civil 
authorities certain rights of investiga- 
tion, and that the military commission 
could go no further. 

The commission, however, has had 
little resemblance to a grand jury, and 
has in many respects exceeded the au- 
thority of a court even under martial 
law. Scores of men and women, many 
of them prominent union officials, have 
been held arbitrarily as military pris- 
oners, with no opportunity to consult 
counsel or any one else. Most of these 
men were not accused of any crime but 
were held incommunicado awaiting the 
pleasure of the commission in securing 
their evidence. Many of them have tes- 
tified when released that the commis- 
sion subjected them to various cruelties 
in the effort to force them to give evi- 
dence. 


Investigation Committee Named 


Because of such conditions and be- 
cause of complaints concerning various 
other phases of the conduct of the mil- 
itia, the labor convention insisted that 
the governor take steps to remedy the 
abuses. The governor then asked the 
convention to name a committee to as- 
sist him in an investigation of the 
charges. A committee of five members 
was appointed, including John R. Law- 
son, district organizer of the United 
Mine Workers and international board 
member, and James H. Brewster, an at- 
torney of long experience, editor and 
writer on legal subjects, and for four- 
teen years professor of law in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Later the govern- 
or stated that it was not his purpose to 
have a joint investigation, and that his 
own investigation would probably be 
completed before the union committee 
, was ready to begin. The committee, not 
deterred by the governor’s attitude, 
carried on the investigation independ- 


_ently, and on December 21 reported to 


the governor. 

The committee examined 163 witnes- 
ses, one-third of whom had no connec- 
tion with the strike or the union. They 
had a conference with the adjutant gen- 
eral in charge of the militia, and con- 
cerning this conference the _ report 
states: “That the adjutant general is 
laboring under a grave misapprehension 
as to his true functions in the strike 
district was disclosed to us during this 
meeting with him. He spoke of the ex- 
istence of a ‘state of war’ as justifying 
his total disregard of the constitution ; 
he referred grandly to the duties. and 
honor of ‘the soldier’ and ‘the soldiers’ 
patient endurance of criticism without a 
murmur.’ Some of the officers and men 
in other camps, having a more correct 
conception of their duties, are not 
ashamed to say that they all are simply 
policemen, but this assumption of the 
adjutant general and some of his im- 
mediate advisers that they are soldiers 
engaged in war accounts for most of the 
errors of the militia.” 

The findings of the committee, and 
personal statements of militiamen, show 
that the militia officers have enlisted 
company guards and men from the 
basest elements of the cities of the state. 
Large numbers of strikers testified be- 
fore the committee, apparently with all 
sincerity, that militiamen had entered 
their rooms, without search warrants, 
forced them to leave, and there with 
no one to witness. against them, had 
broken up their trunks, rummaged their 
rooms, and taken money and valuable 
articles. This was done ostensibly in 
search of arms. The committee unani- 
mously reported that robberies and 
hold-ups by the militiamen have been 
numerous, ranging from a forced loan 
of twenty-five cents to the downright 
theft in one case of three hundred 
dollars. 

It was found that the militia had 
tried to persuade strikers to go back to 
work, many strikers testifying that they 
had been abused and threatened be- 
cause of their refusal to desert the 
strikers’ colonies. Numerous _ state- 
ments and affidavits were secured show- 
ing that the militia have met trains 
bearing strike-breakers, have barred 
from the vicinity of the depot all who 
might inform them of the strike condi- 
tions, have conducted them to the mines, 
and have co-operated with the company 
guards in keeping them there by force 
of arms. There are numerous cases of 
men who have escaped from the mines 
and joined the strikers and who have 
testified that they have been imported 
frem other states without knowledge of 
the strike. Such importations are in di- 
rect violation of law. 

The committee investigated the cases 
of some of the men who had been held 
as military prisoners and later released. 
These men gave evidence of cruelties 
such as being kept awake by third-de- 
gree methods, having only two miser- 
able meals a day, being denied any bed 
save the cement floor of the prison for 
a period of twenty-five days, and un- 
dergoing the cruel, inquisitorial methods 
of the judge advocate of the commis- 
sion. 


- ing eight women, were arrested an 


Recent actions by the militia, especial- 
ly in connection with the deportation 
and later imprisonment of Mother 
Jones, have called forth further com- 
plaints from. the strikers. Mother 
Jones was seized at Trindad on Janu- 
ary 5 by a detachment of militia, placed 
aboard a train, and told not to return. 


Mother Jones Deported 


Following is the complete statement 
of the adjutant general in charge of 
the militia in explanation of this ac- 
tion: 
train this morning by a military escort — 


acting under instructions not to Permit 
The de-'. 


her to remain in this district. 


“Mother Jones was met at the : 


” 


tail took charge of Mrs. Jones and her — 
baggage, and she was accompanied out — 


ofthe district under guard after she 


‘ 


had been given breakfast. The step was 
taken in accordance with my instruc- — 


tions to ‘preserve peace in the. district. — 


The presence of Mother Jones here at 


this time cannot be tolerated. She had 
planned to go to the Ludlow tent.colony 
of strikers to stop the desertion of 
union members. If she returns she will 
be placed in jail and held incommuni- 


cado.” { 


It will be observed that the only spe- 
cific reason assigned for this arbitrary 
action in deporting a peaceable woman 
of eighty-two was the charge that “she 
had planned to go to the Ludlow tent 
colony of strikers to stop the desertion 
of union members.” 

She soon returned, claiming to be 
within her rights as an American citi- 
zen, and demanding either freedom or 
a legal trial based upon specific charges. 
But she was seized by the militia with- 
out specific charge, and has since been 
a military prisoner, held incommunicado 
without trial. The proceedure in this 
case could hardly be justified under 
strict martial law. And yet it has been 
tacitly sanctioned by state officials. ; 

The imprisonment of Mother Jones” 
has done much to arouse and unify the 
striking miners. On January 23 near- 
ly a thousand women and children 
from the strikers’ tent colonies gather-_ 
ed at Trinidad and arranged a parade 
aS a protest against her imprisonment. 
As the women, some of them with chil 
dren in their arms, advanced along 
Main street, they found a company of 
mounted militiamen stationed across th 
street with loaded rifles and drawn sab- 
ers, and were ordered to turn back. 


and continued to advance. 
ant general was in personal command 
of the detachment. He fell from hi 
horse, or according to other reports hi 
horse stumbled, and the women laugh- 
ed and jeered. As the parade advanced 
he ordered his soldiers to charge, an 
three times the mounted troop with 
drawn sabers plunged into the line o: 
women and children. Four wome 
and a ten-year-old boy received sabe: 
wounds, and eighteen persons, includ 


thrown into jail. 

There is a tense spirit throughout th 
strike region. Many strike-breake: 
have been imported, but large numbers 
on learning of conditions, have joi 
the strikers. Recent events ha 
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strengthened the spirit of the strikers, 
and they are apparently prepared to 
continue the fight indefinitely. There is 


hope, that the Congressional investiga- 
tion which has been voted may be made 
the basis for a compromise. 


OF EUROPE—BY GEORGE M. PRICE, M. D. 


[or eurore: CELLAR BAKERIES IN THE CAPITALS 


REPRESENTATIVES OF the -New 
York Master Bakers’ Association, who 
last year fought so bitterly against the 
passage of the factory commission’s 
bakery bills and who so violently at- 
tacked the commission’s investigations 
and report on the subject, will be glad 
to hear that “there are others.” 

I confess that I was greatly and un- 
pleasantly surprised to find not. only 
a large number of underground baker- 
ies in some European capitals, but to 
find them, on inspection, not much bet- 
ter as to sanitary conditions than our 
own. 

Especially bad seemed the conditions 
in the bakeries in Paris. The factory 
inspectors who accompanied me tried to 
dissuade me from making bakery in- 
spections. The bakeries, they claimed, 
have no machinery, have very few peo- 
ple at work, work mostly at night, and 
there is no special interest in their in- 
spection. I had to convince them, that 
the inspection of bakeries was one of 
my hobbies. 

Bakeries in Paris are under the jur- 
isdiction of the factory department for 
the control of hours of labor and safe- 
guarding of machinery, but sanitary 
conditions and the condition of the 
food-stuffs manufactured there are un- 
der the control of the municipal health 
authorities. The majority of the baker- 
ies are small establishments, have lit- 
tle or no machinery, and are not very 
frequently inspected by the factory de- 
partment. Inspection of bakeries, to be 
of value, must be done at night and the 
factory inspectors are not very anxious 

spend their evenings and nights on 
inspection work. There was even until 
lately a question whether inspectors 
have a right to enter bakeries at night. 
While I was in Paris a case was ad- 
judicated of a baker who refused en- 
trance to an inspector at 5 a.m. The 
decision was against the baker and he 
was fined a few francs. 

_ During my stay in Paris there was a 
strike of bakers in progress. The work- 
ers demanded suppression of night work 
ind an advance of wages. They are 
paid miserable wages, from twenty to 
thirty francs per week, payment being 
made not by the week or day, but by 
the number of loaves a baker and his 
assistant are able to bake. 
_ I inspected a half-dozen underground 
bakeries. They were not only under- 
ound, but the ceilings were very low. 
sually on a level with the sidewalk, 
and only one had even a grating to the 
outer air. They had no entrance to the 
ard or to the sidewalk, and admission 
ould be gained only through a trap- 
oor in the store which was used for the 
Sale of the bakery products. Artificial 
ght, practically no ventilation, dirty 
walls and ceilings, earthen and filthy 
wooden floors were found in practically 
rery cellar bakery. In one of the bak- 
I found a sub-cellar, the upper 


The second of Dr. Price’s “little 
journeys” based on his tour of m- 
vestigation in Europe last summer. 
The third, showing how European 
manufacturers have eliminated a 


trade hazard for which American 
manufacturers told Dr. Price they 
knew of no remedy, will appear in 
an early issue.—Ep, 


cellar being used for pastry, while the 
sub-cellar was used for bread baking. 

Paris bakeries have no toilets or even 
sinks. These conveniences are gener- 
ally rare in the city. Some of the bak- 
eries had no better water supply than 
a faucet over a common pail; others 
had no water supply whatever, the 
water having to be brought down from 
the ground floor. The general appear- 
ance of the cellar bakeries was dif- 
ferent from the cleanly and appetiz- 
ing appearance of the store salesroom. 
The bakers work with the upper half of 
the body entirely naked. 

An overground bakery belonging to 
a Workmen’s Co-operative Society, and 
employing twenty-five men by day as 
well as by night, was also found to be 
in a rather bad sanitary condition. The 
dough mixers were not safeguarded; 
windows and floors were unclean; walls 
were not whitewashed and were dirty; 
pots with pastry-filling stuff were ex- 
posed to dust and flies, which were 
abundant on account of a stable con- 
nected with the bakery. The workers 
had no special clothes and most of them 
were half naked. 


English Bakeshops 


Quite in contrast to these conditions 
appeared the underground bakeries in 
London. Although no new under- 
ground bakeries may be established, a 
number of old ones are still to be found. 
All the bakeries must have sanitary 
certificates from the local authorities 
and are under strict supervision by the 
local health officers and sanitary inspec- 
tors as well as by the factory depart- 
ment for working conditions and for 
machinery. 

I did not find one dirty cellar 
bakery in the districts I inspected in 
London; even the bakeries in the 
Whitechapel district appeared quite 
clean. They all seemed to have been 
only recently whitewashed, floors, walls 
and ceilings as well as utensils were 
very clean, windows had been washed, 
and there was not one cellar bakery 
which did not seem to have some light 
and air from the outside. 

The average wage of bakers, I was 
told, is twenty-five shillings per week. 

A bakery visited in Basel was sub- 
divided in two, one division was the 
factory, because it employed over 
twenty persons, while the other, em- 
ploying less than twenty persons was 
not. considered a factory. The former 


was under the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral inspection department, while the 
latter was under the supervision of the 
cantonal authorities. The sanitary con- 
ditions of both parts of the bakery 
were excellent; walls and ceilings tiled, 
the whole place well ventilated and 
lighted, and the workers wearing white 
caps and overalls. There are no cellar 
bakeries in Switzerland. 

One of the finest bakeries | saw 
in Europe was in Berlin. I visited it in 
company with Privy Councillor Dr. 
Hartman, head of the factory inspec- 
tion department of Berlin. This is an 
establishment, which has been in exist- 
ence several centuries and is controlled 
by one family, the last representative 
of which proudly informed me that he 
belonged to the seventh generation of 
bakers. Mr. Heil, the owner, told me 
of how his bakery, which was located 
formerly on Unter den Linden and sup- 
plied bread to the richest families as 
well as to the Kaiser, escaped demolition 
by the mob in the riot of 1848. When 
the revolutionary mob approached his 
bakery with the intention of tearing it 
down, and yelling, “Down with the 
high-priced baker,’ the father of Mr. 
Heil appeared before the angry popu- 
lace and told them that instead of be- 
ing incensed by the high prices which 
he charged for his bread, they should 
be thankful to him because it was only 
to the rich that he sold his bread, and 
therefore his high prices could not 
concern the poor people. This argument 
calmed the mob and his place was saved. 

This establishment is certainly a 
model of its kind. Efficiency is evi- 
denced in every corner; cleanliness is 
absolute; modern machinery is used for 
every purpose and perfectly safeguard- 
ed; the men are supplied with all con- 
veniences, wear special clothing, and 
have bathrooms, lunchrooms, etc. 

I was much interested in the inspec- 
tion of a large co-operative bread bak- 
ery in the outskirts of Vienna. This 
bakery, called Hammerbroiwerk belongs 
to the Socialist Party and is adminis- 
tered by special delegates elected by 
the party. A flour mill is connected 
with the bread factory. The output of 
the factory is enormous, several trains 
carrying loads of bread from the place 
nearly every hour, and its product sell- 
ing in Vienna and within fifty miles of 
Vienna. The workers have eight-hour 
shifts and the sanitary conditions of the 
whole factory are the best. The factory 
is provided with splendid laundry, bath- 
ing, lunch and rest apartments, and the 
machinery is perfectly guarded. The 
bake-ovens, however, are of rather an 
antiquated style. 

‘The two large bread factories in 
Ghent and Brussels, belonging to the 
Socialist Party and Co-operative So- 
cieties, were also of great interest. 
In these bakeries eight-hour shifts pre- 
dominate, while in all other bakeries. 
twelve-hour shifts are the rule. The 
machinery in these co-operative baker- 
ies is not very modern but is well safe~ 
guarded. Sanitary conditions are fair, 
The workers receive six franes per day 
for eight hours’ work, which is one 
franc more than workers get in other 
bakeries for a ten to twelve-hour day. 


( : ERMAN INVALIDITY INSURANCE AND THE FIGHT 


AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS’ 


Providing medical treatment of 
a preventive as well as of a cur- 
ative character is a phase of in- 
validity insurance that is of es- 
pecial value in the fight against 


tuberculosis. 

Germany regards the problem 
of reducing disability due to tuber- 
culosis as one of the most im- 
portant fields of insurance.—Ed. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TUBERCU- 
LOsIs CONFERENCE met at Berlin last Oc- 
tober. This was the place of its first 
meeting in 1902, when, through the will- 
ing co-operation of monarchs and gov- 
ernments, was realized the great thought 
of bringing the nations into a more in- 
timate relationship for the purpose of 
effecting a. more efficient campaign 
against tuberculosis and for the unifi- 
cation of all powers against a common 
‘enemy. During the past decade the 
International Committee Against Tuber- 
culosis has held’ meetings in a number 
of European capitals, also one in Phila- 
delphia. It has been found that many 
important problems can be _ solved 
through an international community of 
interest. 


Of the chief objects of attention at 
the conference two were medical: Man 
and Tuberculosis, and The Surgical 
Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Cases; and two were distinctly social: 
The Importance of Insurance in the 
Campaign Against Tuberculosis, and 
Occupational Schools for Children 
Threatened with Tuberculosis. 

The work of industrial, insurance in 
the fight against tuberculosis was dis- 
cussed by the president of the Imperial 
Insurance Bureau. Of special interest 
is his statement of the measures in- 
stituted by insurance organizations for 
the improvement of welfare work 
among sufferers, the progress made by 
private welfare work in this field, and 
the relation of the results to the im- 
mense expenditure. 


Over 414,000 persons have been treat- 
ed for pulmonary tuberculosis by insur- 
ance institutions since 1897. More than 
154,000,000 marks. have. been. spent in 
their behalf, The average expense per 
person has been about 390 marks, or 
5.37 marks per day of treatment. The 
average number of days of treatment 
has been 73. The extraordinary in- 
crease in cases treated and in expenses 
incurred will best be seen from a com- 
parison of the figures for 1907 and 1912. 


*From Monatsblatter fiir 
sicherung, No. 10, 1913. 
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MonuMEnT EReEcTED TO KocH IN 
KAMAKURA 


The German inscription reads, “A 
Monument to Robert Koch whose 
favorite resting place this was.” 

The tribute in Japanese is thus 
translated by Mrs. Koch: 

In the forty-second year of the 
reign of Meidji, in the seventh 
month, the great German physician 
and teacher, Koch, professor in Ber- 
lin, came to Kamakura. He pitched 
his fent here on the Mountain of 
Spirits and morning and evening he 
walked about with Professor Kita- 
sato. to enjoy the beauty of the moun- 
tain and the temple. After a time 
he. returned to his western home 
where he died soon after. The 
owner of the mountain has joined 
with others in erecting this monu- 
ment in commemoration of Koch’s 
beloved spot. This place was chosen 
around which the waves of the sea 
dash and storm, and above which 
gleams the snow-white peak of Fuji- 
no-yama, already renowned in older 
times through the great battle of the 
famous Japanese hero, General 


. Nitta. Here, by Inamurasaki, he cast 


his sword into the sea, and hither 
came the great man from across the 
ocean, looked across to Fuji and 
loved the place. Therefore, let this 
stone remain here as a lasting metmo- 
rial. . Written in the first year of 
the reign of Taisho, in the ninth 


In 1907 about 32,000 persons were treat- 
ed—about 22 per 1,000 subject to com- — 
pulsory insurance. The expenses were 
11,900,000 marks. In 1912, however— 
only five years later—almost 49,000 per- 
sons were treated; i. e., 33 per 10,000 
insured, and the expenses had attained — 
the height of 19,000,000 marks. 

The insurance institutions alone have _ 
Spent over half a million marks in the © 
campaign against tuberculosis, through 
the prevention of premature invalidity 
and the improvement of health condi- — 
tions among the population subject to 
compulsery insurance. The greater part 
of this sum has been devoted to the 
erection and support of information and 
welfare stations. They have furthered 
the building of tuberculosis sanatoria by 
furnishing loans at moderate rates of — 
interest. At the end of 1912, these loans 
amounted to 14,600,000 marks. 

More than half of those receiving _ 
treatment for pulmonary tuberculosis in 
1912 were treated in institutions main- — 
tained by insurance companies. The re- — 
mainder were provided for in private 
sanatoria and to some extent in baths, , 
chief among which was Lippspringe. — 
At the end of 1912 there were 39 sana-" 
toria and 4,870 beds devoted to the work, © 
including the tuberculin station at Lich- 
tenberg, Berlin. A tuberculosis sana- | 
torium at Wasach, Suabia, and a tuber- | 
culin station at Niirnberg are under con-! 
struction. 
been increased in size. The total in 
crease over the number of beds existing 
at the end of 1911 was 218. The costs : 
of building the 39 sanatoria in opera- — 
tion were almost 48,500,000 marks at ~ 
the end of 1912, However, this includes’ 
the sanatoria for other diseases at Be 
litz. The operation of pulmonary tuber-— 
culosis sanatoria maintained by the com- 
panies involved a cost of about 8,500, 
000 marks in 1912. This amounted to 
4.65 marks per capita per diem. 

The final acceptance of a diseased 
policy-holder into a sanatorium is fre- 
quently preceded by preliminary’ obser- 
vation. The insurance institutions have 
been converted more and more to the 
practice of turning over cases in whict 
the diagnosis is not absolutely certain 
to observation stations, in which the se 
lection of suitable applicants takes place. 
In 1912, 19 companies used such station: 
for the observation of almost 8,000 per- 
sons who had applied for treatment 
Observation stations are established 1 
hospitals and clinics, and in tuberculin 
tuberculosis information, and welfar 
stations. The period of observatiot 
varied greatly. It was 5 to 24 day: 
for men, 5 to 37 days for women. 5,034 
cases, about 64 per cent of those ob 
served, were found to require sanatori 
treatment. In 1,095 cases the necessit} 
of curative treatment was denied, ai 
in 1,778 cases it was found that treat 
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TAKING THE CURE AT SUZU KIRYOYO HOSPITAL, HICHIRIGA SHORE, JAPAN 


| 

ment would be useless. The forest san- 
atoria, which frequently do effective 
work in the incipient stages of tuber- 
culosis, were utilized in 1912 by 20 in- 
‘Surance organizations. In 53 of these 
sanatoria 3,424 persons were provided 
for during 95,504 days of treatment at 
an expense of over 140,000 marks. 

But not only economic results but also 
moteworthy success in the medical sense 
has been attained. Proof is offered by 
the statistics of this year, in the state- 
ment of the clinical picture of pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis before and after treat- 
ment on the basis of the Turban-Ger- 
hard (Imperial Health Bureau) division 
into stages. In 4,689 persons—ahout 11 
per cent of those treated—the charac- 
‘teristics of stages one to three were not 
determinable after treatment; there 
were 3 per cent more in stage one; and 
stages two and three had been de- 
creased by 11 per cent and 3 per cent 
respectively, There was undoubtedly, 
then, a movement toward the more 
favorable stages. 


-have learned a trade carry it’on. 


Inquiries into the subject of occupa- 
tional activity of patients have shown 
that, in 12 sanatoria carried on by the 
insurance institutions, work is pre- 
scribed by physicians, as part of the 
cure. It consists of activity in the for- 
ests, fields, gardens, and invalid sta- 
tions, and other domestic activity. When 
the opportunity offers, patients who 
Work 
usually does not begin until the last 
third of the treatment, and its average 
daily duration is from % hour to 334 
hours. 

A slight compensation is paid in 
only three cases. In 15 private tuber- 
culosis institutions utilized by the insur- 
ance companies, patients do work upon 
medical prescription. In 23 sanatoria 
carried on by insurance companies and 
in 22 private sanatoria, patients work 
voluntarily and according to their in- 
clinations in fields, woods, or gardens. 
In 20 institutions voluntary activity is 
paid for at the rate of 10-15 pfennigs 
per hour. 


NE SANATORIUM’S PLAN FOR FOLLOWING UP ITS 
PATIENTS—BY SOLOMON STROUSE, M. D., CHICAGO 


It sEEMS a fundamental con- 
ception that a proper follow-up system 
is a large part of the duty of a sanator- 
ium for tuberculosis patients, and that 
such a system should begin with the 
admission rather than with the discharge 
of the patient. For, from a broad so- 
ciological if not from a strictly medical 
standpoint, the only way of sizing up 
the work of a sanatorium for tubercu- 
lous patients is by the final results, so- 
cial and economic as well as physical. 

This is especially true of sanatoria 
‘maintained by private or state charity 
for free patiénts. 
the large outlay of money and endeavor 
on the part of many persons cannot be 
satisfied with a report of the physical 
condition of the patient on discharge. 
‘They must aim to make their patients 
useful citizens, and must show radical 
‘results in the permanent relief of tuber- 
culosis, or the efforts now expended 
‘Should be used to a better purpose. 
To-day there are men high in tuber- 
culosis work who do not believe that the 
results of sanatorium: treatment justify 

© immense-expenditure involved. Such 
itics require incontrovertible proof. 


In such institutions 


Hence, the only way in which sanatoria 
can justify their existence is by show- 
ing either that their patients can take 
care of themselves economically after 
discharge, or that their length of life 
is prolonged. And the only way they 
can prove either point is by overwhelm- 
ing statistics. These statistics can be 
collected only if sanatorium workers 
realize at the beginning the necessity of 
such proof. The big world of social 
students has the right to know whether 
the $350 to $500 spent annually for each 
patient is spent to the best advantage. 

It might be argued that these criteria 
for successful sanatorium treatment are 
wrong: that a so-called medical “cure”, 
or medical improvement, is all that can 
be logically demanded of sanatoria, and 
that duty ends when the patient leaves 
the doors of the institution. This might 
be agreed to were tuberculosis merely 
a medical disease, but it is a social mal- 
ady, requiring the moneys and the ef- 
forts of the state or of organized char- 
ities. 

To collect such proof is, then, a func- 
tion of the sanatorium, and as a possi- 
ble help in the solution of the problem 


a follow-up system is here outlined. 
This is not offered as an original idea, 
but merely as a practical working out- 
line. 

This scheme is based on certain nec- 
essary premises: 1. The sanatorium is 
recruited mainly from the city poor; 
2. The admitting station or the central 
office is located in the city. 

Machinery for an ideal follow-up sys- 
tem has been in operation in Chicago 
for some time. Winfield, the sanatorium 
under discussion, is located thirty miles 
from the city. The vast majority of 
patients come from the _ tuberculosis 
clinic of the West Side Dispensary, one 
of the. departments of the Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and the ad- 
mitting is done entirely by the attend- 
ing staff. From a statistical point of view, 
the centralization of admissions is one 
of the strongest forces for unification of 
standards. All applications for free beds 
at Winfield are referred to the West 
Side clinic. But no matter who sends 
the patient, a card is sent from Winfield 
to the West Side clinic, giving a brief 
summary of every admission to the sana- 
torium, and this card is filed in the Win- 
field index at the dispensary. 

Attached to each admission slip is 
a “discharge slip,” which is sent to the 
dispensary before the patient leaves the 
sanatorium. This discharge slip contains 
a brief outline of the condition of the 
patient, and the attempt is always made 
to allow enough time to elapse between 
sending the discharge slip and the actual 
discharge for the dispensary nurses 
thoroughly to investigate conditions in- 
to which the patient returns. If neces- 
sary, improvements in home conditions 
are made, and, when possible, a job 
suitable to the patient’s condition is pro- 
vided. In this way the first great break 
from the sanatorium is smoothed, and 
the first great cause of the all too com- 
mon relapse is at least partially antici- 
pated. The “discharge slip” is filed in 
the sanatorium index. 

When the patient leaves the ties 
um, he is sent directly to the dispensary 
for examination, and notes made on - 
his dispensary record. From this time 
he becomes a dispensary subject, and 
the “follow-up” is an automatic regu- 
lation of the dispensary machinery. The 
nurses on the dispensary staff visit all 
patients, make careful notes on social. 
hygienic, and economic conditions sur- 
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rounding him; the physicians make ex- 
aminations as often as they consider 
necessary. The patients seem willing 
enough to return for examination, but 
when they drag behind they receive the 
impetus of a visit from the nurse. From 
the sanatorium standpoint, the only ex- 
tra work required is a summary on the 
sanatorium index in the dispensary, or 
an occasional summing up of all ex- 
patients. This summary may be sent 
to the sanatorium and filed on each rec- 
ord. This is mere clerical work, and 
can be done by a clerk in a few hours 
every month. By this scheme the sana- 
torium is constantly in a position to 
know what its discharged patients are 
doing, and at any time an inventory can 
be taken. 

Separatine the specific details from the 
principles just outlined, it can easily be 
seen that such a scheme is flexible 
enough to be applied to any sanatorium 
dealing with free city patients. In al- 
most every city today there are tuber- 
culosis dispensaries, visiting tubercu- 
losis nurses and charity organizations. 
At times these factors are not cemented 
together, and at times the tuberculosis 
sanatoria are independent. A co-oper- 
ative scheme which will use all the 
forces for a common good can easily 
be worked out—details will necessarily 
vary with local conditions but the goal 
will be the same. 


Robert Gunn Bremner, Con- 
gressman from New Jersey, for 
whom the discovery of radium 
came too late, died of cancer on 
February 5. f 

From his message when begin- 
ning the radium treatment, are 
taken the following words: 

“Radium is wonderful. If ex- 
perimenting on me has added a 
new fact to science, then my life 
has not been in vain, but has help- 
ed the race. 

“The question is not whether I 
am going to get well, but rather 
if I am going to live up to ideals 
for dying gamely, which are just 
as helpful to the race as living 
bravely. 

“Some day science will-conquer 
cancer, and I think I would rather 
be in the category of those who 
were in the fight and helped to win 
the victory than to be one of 
those. who placidly reaped the 
benefit. : 

“Drs. Kelly, Birnham, and Lewis 
are fine men. They are devoted 
and consecrated to their work. Dr. 
Kelly makes one think of Tenny- 
son’s tribute to his friend, ‘From 
God and godlike men we get our 
trust.” 


THEODORE B. SACHS, M. D., CHICAGO 


[ot ILLINOIS MUNICIPAL TUBERCULOSIS LAW—BY 


THE FIRST tuberculosis sanatori- 
um act of the state of Illinois became 
operative, with the approval of the gov- 
ernor, on July 1, 1908. By this act, 
cities and villages were enabled to es- 
tablish and maintain tuberculosis sana- 
toriums subject to adoption of the act 
by a majority referendum vote at a reg- 
ular annual election. The sanatorium 
tax was not to exceed one mill on the 
dollar, and was to be levied and collected 
in like manner with general taxes of 
the city or village, subject to the same 
limitations. Chicago, Rock Island, Pe- 
oria, Rockford and Belleville adopted the 
act by large majorities in a referendum 
vote. 

Meanwhile, the three years’ experience 
gained in the operation of the law in 
Chicago as well as the experience of 
other cities and countries with various 
methods of solving the tuberculosis 
problem, has gradually proved that our 
city tuberculosis sanatorium act would 
be productive of more far-reaching and 
permanent results if certain other im- 
portant agencies besides sanatoriums 
were included in its provisions. Dis- 
pensaries, preventoriums, open-air 
schools, etc., have been found essential. 
It was also felt that the law should spe- 
cifically permit the establishment of all 
necessary arrangements for efficient 
home treatment of tuberculosis cases. 
Also, the tax collected should be a spe- 
cial tax, free from all limitations. 

Through the efforts of Senator 
Glackin, very important amendments to 
the sanatorium act, introduced by him 
at the last session of the legislature re- 


cently closed, were incorporated into 
law and became effective with the ap- 
proval of the governor. 

As it reads at present the Illinois city 
tuberculosis sanatorium act is one of the 
most comprehensive sanitorium laws en- 
acted by any state in the Union. The 
latest amendment extends its scope by 
permitting cities and villages “to estab- 
lish and maintain a public sanitarium 
and branches, dispensaries and other 
auxiliary institutions connected with 
same,’ . . . “to extend the benefits 
and privileges of such institution .. . 
into the homes of persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis and to furnish nurses, in- 
struction, medicines, attendance and all 
other aid necessary to effect a cure... 
and to do all things in and about the 
treatment and cure of persons so afflict- 
ed which will have a tendency 
to stamp out tuberculosis in such city or 
village.” 

The necessary funds are provided for 
by a tax not to exceed one mill, which 
shall be in addition to all other taxes. 

The law, with its amendments, puts 
the cities of Illinois in a position to deal 
comprehensively with their tuberculosis 
problems, thus advancing the state in 
this important phase of communal work. 


NTHRACOSIS—COAL DUST 
AND PNEUMONIA 


‘ Ir seems highly appropriate that 
Pittsburgh shculd be the city to make a 
thorough study of the smoke problem in 
its economic, its pathological and even 
its psychological aspects and although 
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few cities have developed their smoke 
to the same degree of density: that 
Pittsburgh has, it is an important prob- | 
lem almost everywhere and_ studies | 
made in Pittsburgh are valuable out- 
side that city. 

A recent number of the Journal of 
Medical Research has an article by Dr. | 
S. R. Haythorn on the microscopic ef- | 
fects of smoke and soot on the air pas- 
sages and the lungs, and on the associa- 
tion of lesions produced by dust with the 
lesions of tuberculosis and pneumonia. 

Last year at the International Con-_ | 
gress of Hygiene, Dr. W. C. White gave | 
a paper which was reviewed in THE | 
Survey and which showed that in Pitts- | 
burgh pneumonia increases with the den- 
sity of atmospheric smoke, irrespective 
of density of population or poverty. The 
increase is as marked in well-to-do sec- | 
tions as in poorer sections with the same | 
smoke density. Tuberculosis on the © 
other hand was shown to be independent ~ 
of the smoke’ content of. the air, fol- 
lowing in Pittsburgh, as it does every- 
where, the lines of overcrowding and 
poverty. These results of Dr. White’s 
are now confirmed by the study of 
human organs from autopsies and by | 
experimentally produced lesions in ani- — 
mals. 

Dr. Haythorn shows that in tubercu- 
losis of the lungs anthracosis either has 
no influence on the disease or is actually 
an aid to the healing process, for coal — 
dust is an additional stimulus to the — 
growth of the fibrous tissues which must 
surround and encapsulate the tubercu- 
lous lesions if recovery is to take place. 
It also helps to keep the infection local- 
ized by blocking up the lymphatic spaces 
through which the disease might spread. — 

In the case of pneumonia the effect of 
coal dust on the lungs is very different. 
In pneumonia the lung tissue is filled” 
with an exudate and in order that recov- 
ery should take place this exudate must 
be cleared up. The action of coal dust — 
in blocking up the lymphatic spaces and 
causing obliteration of the lymph chan- 
nels by the pressure of connective tissue © 
results in serious interference with the | 
drainage system of the lungs and thus — 
delays, if it does not make impossible the 
resolution of the pneumonic process. An ~ 
anthracotic lung has therefore less — 
chance of recovery from pneumonia — 
than a lung which has not undergone 
changes from the deposit of coal dust. 
In an otherwise normal lung, a moderate — 
anthracosis does not seem to be detri- 
mental to health. ; 

In this same magazine another Pitts- 
burgh investigator, W. L. Holman, re- — 
ports on his studies of the bacteriology 
of soot. He finds not only that soot par- 
ticles in the air are for the most part 
quite germ-free, but that the acidity of 
soot and the presence of phenol bodies — 
(similar to carbolic acid) give the soot — 
actually a germicidal action. On the 
other hand the effect of great clouds 
of soot in the air is to absorb the blue, — 
violet, and ultra violet rays of the sun, — 
as can be seen in the familiar red sun — 
of a smoky atmosphere. This means that — 
a sooty atniosphere has an indirectly — 
favorable action on germ growth be- 
cause it is these rays which give to sun- : 


light its bactericidal power. 


ey, 
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J TUMAN DOCUMENTS—BY E. D. BOND, M. D. AND 
f-1 RUTH S. MOXCEY 


Why are our hospital wards 
full? What brings patients to 
| them one after another? Has the 
public any responsibility other 
than to care for patients’ after 
they apply for admittance to a 
hospital? 
_ These “human documents’ may 
_ suggest answers to these queries. 
They are drawn from the rec- 
ords of the Danvers (Mass.) 
State Hospital without change 
except of name and place.—Ep. 


j 
FL, DWARD NEWCOMB was born in 
1798, in New Bedford, of parents 
of good English stock. In 1824 he mar- 


ied Mary Norcross, a woman of his 
n town, who was subject to spells of 
melancholia. The results of this mar- 
tiage are here set down. 
Edward and Mary had eight children. 
The first, Albert, born in 1826, had 
fits and spells of insanity all his life, 
pending about twelve years in state 
hospitals. While out of the hospitals 
between attacks he married and pro- 
duced nine children. 
The second, born in 1828, was a 
drunkard. 
The third, Frank, born in 1830, is an 
interesting, successful man. Hale and 
sound at eighty-three, he is the head 
of a large manufacturing concern in 
Boston. He is an alert, intelligent, ner- 
vous, iron-willed man who has just 
cause for his pride in himself. He mar- 
ried a woman of sound stock and has 
four children, all well, thus far. 
Of the fourth child (1832) we have 
no record, and the fifth (1833) was a 
feeble-minded son who was never abl 
fo earn his own living. Rane? 
_ The sixth child, born in 1836, became 
a successful business man. His chil- 
dren are still young. 
_ The seventh, born in 1839, is well to- 
day. For thirty years he has held a 
responsible position as treasurer, and 
yet he has spent about eight years of 
lis life in different hospitals for treat- 
ment of nervousness. 
_ John, the last of the line, born in 
1845, pursued a fairly successful busi- 
mess career. But he took a step which 
effectually destroyed his own chance 
for usefulness and brought a new bur- 
fen to the community. In spite of his 
- bad tendency he married a woman 
ose father was insane, and who: her- 
self became insane. By thus joining 
two families with the same taint, he 
produced an only son who died insane. 
Contrast Frank, the older brother, a 
et man with the same bad heredity, 


© married a woman of sound stock 
produced four normal children. 

Thus of all the children of Edward 
d Mary Newcomb, one was a drunk- 
d, two were insane, two lived always 
the edge of mental unbalance, and 
were prosperous and might have 


~ 


been happy, as they were unhindered 
by mental defect. From the commun- 
ity point of view, three were a burden 
in themselves, one indifferent, three 
assets. 

How many detailed statements of the 
consequences of the parents’ defects 
upon the children will be needed to pre- 
vent the Johns of 1970 from repeating 
the mistake of this John of 1870? 


II. 


IRTO ORETO was born thirty-six 
years ago in Sicily. His father and 
a brother were insane; he boasts that 
he used to beat his mother and sisters. 
He has never learned to read or write. 
Virto came to the United States at 
twenty-four, and immediately acquired 
syphilis from a Negro woman in Flor- 
ida. Next we hear of him at twenty- 
eight “courting” an Italian woman from 
his home town, forcing his way into her 
house, threatening her with injury until 
“she was frightened into marrying 
him.” During the first year of married 
life his special delight was to snatch up 
a knife or hatchet and brandish it over 
his wife till she begged for mercy. 
Jealous, domineering, fighting, he 
wished always to be the center of at- 
tention. At thirty-two Virto took his 
wife to Italy; on the return trip he hit 
her with a chair, opening a scalp wound 
in which the surgeon took six stitches. 
He delighted to talk about cutting up 
his stepdaughter and putting her down 
a well. He believed that he heard false 
voices at night. 
At thirty-four he was arrested for as- 
sault and battery and told that he had 


better leave the country. This he did, 


taking a trip to Italy. Incidentally he 
married a young girl from an orphan- 
age there, and brought her back to this 
country. 

Again arrested, he served a year’s 
sentence for bigamy. Released, he 
went back to his first wife more dis- 
turbed mentally than ever. Arrested a 
third time, for assault, he was examined 
with reference to his mental condition 
and sent to this hospital. 

Should he have been allowed to enter 
this country three times? 


III. 


A VELARDE LaPLANTE was born 
in Salem twenty-two years ago, 


-but his intelligence is that of an eight- 


year-old child. At seventeen he began 
to drink with his fellow mill workers, 
several glasses of whiskey every morn- 
ing and enough for a “drunk” on Sat- 
urday night. One time, after a drunken 
quarrel, he developed a state of fear 
and was brought to this hospital. He 
soon recovered under care, and the 
question of his returning home and to 
work was placed before the daily con- 
ference of physicians. 

What kind of a home did he have to 
go to? A field worker set out to an- 
swer this question. On the fourth floor 
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of a dingy tenement she found Ade- 
larde’s. mother, imbecile sister and 


feeble-minded brother. 
tell the story. 

“Yes, the children have never been 
right; they take it from their poor dead 
father who was never bright and could 
never let whiskey alone. We would be 
glad to have Adelarde come home, but 
we all must work to pay the rent and 
poor Elise must always eat four times 
what her sister in the mill desires. So 
he cannot come home till he can go in 
the mill.” 

Adelarde went home presently, and 
went to work in the mill. 

Two months later the field worker 
visited the mother. “Yes, my boy works 
each day,” she said, “and makes $9.75 
a week. Each Thursday he gives me 
$5. For one month he let whiskey 
alone—not a drop; then on pay nights 
he drinks and till Sunday morning. 
Won't you go to the mill and talk to 
him to stop that whiskey once more 
from coming to his head?” 

At the mill Adelarde himself smiled 
broadly his imbecile and _ child-like 
smile, which changed to tears as he 
acknowledged his wrong-doing. Yes, 
he would take the pledge. So with the 
field worker, off he went to Father Vin- 
cent’s nearby house. But the Father 
was not in, and Adelarde suggested that 
they try again Saturday, at two. 

Saturday at two the field worker ar- 
rived, to find the boy flown. After 
many journeys to the window to make 
sure it would not rain, to the little look- 
ing-glass to see if his clothes looked 
well for the Father, he had wriggled 
from the edge of his chair and gone 
into the street. 

When this feeble-minded son of a 
feeble-minded father has drunk away 
his little wit in a no-license city, the 
state will take up the burden of his 
support ! 


Let the mother 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Public Charities Association of 
Pennsylvania plans a vigorous cam- 
paign for state care of the insane and 
feeble-minded, preventive measures 
against insanity, and the segregation of 
feeble-minded, preventive measures 
“much for care, more for cure, most for 
prevention.” 

This campaign has begun .in the 
appointment of a permanent committee 
on mental hygiene and in a conference 
and exhibit on mental hygiene to be 
held in March. Its exhibit and educa- 
tional work will emphasize the effects 
of alcohol and immorality in causing in- 
sanity. 


PUBLIC HEALTH FOR RAILROADS 


A department of health and sanita- 
tion for all railway corporations is the 
suggestion to the law-makers of Texas 
by D. M. M. Carrick of Dallas. His plan 
includes covering industrial insurance, 
supervision of sick employes and pen- 
sions; efficiency examination of em- 
ployes and training in first aid; sanitary 
inspection of all buildings, cars and road 
beds, a medical-legal department, and a 
department of statistics. 


THEIR CARE—BY PORTER R. LEE 


G tHe FACTS ABOUT WIDOWS WITH CHILDREN AND 


WIDOWS WITH CHILDREN furnish 
the material for much current discus- 
sion. Whatever be the result of the 
discussion widowhood is likely to be 
economically a less tragic experience in 
the future, and there is likely to be 
less of it. Between the present interest 
in their welfare and the development 
of an effective program for the care of 
widows with children, however, some 
sane thinking and not a little experi- 
mentation will be necessary. Thinking 
and experimentation are fruitless with- 
out facts to work on. Facts regarding 
what now happens to widows with chil- 
dren have been less conspicuous than 
unanswerable arguments as to what 
ought to happen. 

In the gap which this lack occasions 
in our planning for widows has appear- 
ed a recent publication of the Charity 
Organization Department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. A Study of Nine 
Hundred and Eighty-Five Widows 
Known to Certain Charity Organiza- 
tion Societies in 1910, by Mary E. Rich- 
mond and Fred S. Hall, gives us a good 
start toward intelligent action. 

The study, in a pamphlet of eighty- 
three pages, presents statistically and 
otherwise certain facts regarding the 
problems faced by the widow with chil- 
dren and her characteristic manner of 
meeting them aided by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. 


Eight Cities Co-operate 


As a basis for this study the Char- 
ity Organization Societies in eight dif- 
ferent cities turned in to the department 
a schedule for each widow with at least 
one child under fourteen who asked the 
society’s assistance during the first six 
months of 1910, and any other widows 
who, although applying earlier and hav- 
ing at least one child under fourteen 
at the time of application, continued 
under the societies’ care after January 
1, 1910. One other society unable 
through pressure of work to complete 
schedules for all such widows made re- 
turns for a smaller number. 

The schedule used was comprehensive, 
covering practically every detail of suc- 
cessful treatment. 

The results so far as they relate to 
the material sidé of treatment are pre- 
sented in statistical tables. The more 
personal and psychological aspects of 
treatments cannot be tabulated and 
these are shown by illustration in a ser- 
ies of special studies of sixty-one of 
the 985 families. 

These particular families were select- 
ed for this special study because they 
“were believed to present from the eco- 
nomic standpoint the greatest difficulty.” 
Paragraph summaries of the treatment 
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of these families are given and the sig- 
nificant points are made the subject of 
comment. ; 
Just what is involved in the problem 
faced by the mother of children at the 


time of her widowhood and by the so-— 


cial agency which undertakes to help 
her solve it? Emotion and sentiment 
furnish a ready understanding of one 
phase of the tragedy of widowhood, but 
no understanding at all of another 
phase. When emotion and sentiment 
cease to explain, facts and clear think- 
ing must begin. 

It is evident that widowhood does not 
always mean destitution. Compared 
with the whole number of widows in 
any community only a few reach desti- 
tution. Even among the 985 whose 
story furnished the material for this 
study, there were 600 with resources 
whose aggregate value was $208,558 of 
which $147,674 was insurance. Since 
these resources, inadequate as_ they 
were, lessened the economic shock of 
widowhood, one certain line of attack 
on the whole problem lies in the direc- 
tion of making possible:a greater ac- 
cumulation of such resources. 

Widowhood does not always mean a 
high quality of motherhood. An attempt 
was made to learn the characteristics 
of these widowed mothers, but the an- 
swers were not specific enough to make 
tabulation possible. Sixty-one, however, 
specially studied from this point of 
view, are classified and thirty-three of 
the sixty-one are described as “good” 
mothers. A careful reading of the par- 
agraph summaries shows clearly the im- 
portance of the mothers’ characteristics 
in any plan of treatment. 

Widowhood does not always mean the 
same standard of living. The usual 
earnings of the husbands, which fur- 
nish some index to the standard of liv- 
ing, range from less than six dollars 
a week earned by seventeen of the men, 
to twenty dollars a week or over earned 
by fifty. It is significant that the nor- 
mal earnings of over half of the hus- 
bands had been less than twelve dollars 
a week, and over two-thirds less than 
fourteen dollars a week. 

Making full allowance for exceptional 
workmen and exceptional wives who 
found themselves in these low wage 
groups for exceptional reasons, the fact 
remains that efficiency, self-helpfulness 
and intelligence in the use of oppor- 
tunities do not usually accompany these 
incomes. 

We are told that 363 of these widows 
had received assistance before their hus- 
bands’ deaths. Presumably these fam- 
ilies were in the lower wage groups 
referred to, although the tables do not 
indicate this. These facts are in no 


way discreditable to the families to} 
whom they apply, but they indicate the 
importance of the careful individualiza- 
tion and the educative treatment toward. 
which this whole study points. 


“Self-help”? Resources 
Widowhood does not always mean_ 


the same degree of resourcefulness. 


“Two hundred and fifty-one of the 


widows studied had no financial re-' 
sources at their husbands’ deaths and| 
information is lacking regarding 134; 

twenty-one had savings, and eighty-five 
death benefits. Four hundred and/ 
twelve had insurance which has_ already. 
been referred to. These so-called “self- 
help” resources amounted to an average! 
per family of $361. f 

From the returns made by one socie 
which had 369 widows under oie 
it appears that 147 worked after mar- 
riage and before the husband’s death. 
Although figures are not given for the 
other societies, the study states that the 
incompleteness from these indicate that 
approximately the same proportion holds. 
Seven hundred and ninety-four, or 84. 
per cent of the total number, worked | 
while under treatment by the societies) 
and in 436 families children contribute 
to the income: 

From this fact it may be inferre 
that there is no such thing as the aver-| 
age or typical widow. The 985 widows 
studied differ in essential particulars. 
They have different. points of view 
toward their own problems and different’ 
methods of solution. Variations such. 
as these indicate that variations in plans 
for their welfare must be just as great, 
Individualization and flexibility are es-| 
sential. 

Those who have followed the ag 
tion for public pensions to widows with 
children will be interested in the show- 
ing made by this study regarding the 
two points: adequacy of relief and 
the commitment of children to institue 
tions for no other reason than that the 
mother’s income is insufficient to suf 
port them. There is no data in th 
study which enables one to discover 
actly how much relief the widows ind 
vidually received, but it is stated thi 
868 did receive material relief—339 a 
them in the form of regular allowance! 
The amounts of these allowances ar 
classified and the number of widows r 
ceiving allowances in each classification 
is stated. 

Adequacy in relief depends upon 1} 
cality, needs, earnings and other 
sources.- It is not possible to determi 
adequacy except by the facts in fh 
individual case and the results can har 
ly be tabulated. 

Some indication of the adequacy 
the relief in these families, howev 
may be secured by reference to the fp 
agraph summaries. In the comme! 
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Social Agencies 


ments and China. 


on these it is stated that forty-six of 
the sixty-one families specially studied, 
received regular allowances. These al- 
lowances with the other services which 
they supplemented “seem to _ have 
achieved good results in thirty-two of 
the forty-six families that received such 
aid.” In five of the remaining fourteen 
families we are told that the relief was 
inexcusably inadequate. “Records of 
the nine families, that in addition to 
these five were relieved régularly with- 
out achieving good results, show other 
reasons than inadequacy of relief for 
the failure.” 

There were 3,136 children under four- 
teen when the mothers applied for aid. 
At some time or another during the time 
of treatment eighty, or two and a half 
per cent, were in institutions with no 
other reason to justify this than the 
mother’s lack of income. ‘Twenty-five 
of these had been placed in the institu- 
tions before the mothers applied to the 
Societies for assistance. Evidently so 
far as these societies are concerned 


there is very little basis for the charge ~ 


that children are separated from their 
mothers when money would keep them 
together. Eighty children are too many 
for any community or group of com- 
Munities to allow in institutions when 
the necessary income to support a home 
would keep them with their mothers. 

_ The study makes it clear, however, 
that homekeeping is not wholly a matter 
al providing relief. “Widows’ families 
eannot be kept together with good re- 
sults in any city in which the public 
ction of the commitment and dis- 
rge of dependent children is care- 
ly administered. The ease with 


TROOP OF BOY SCOUTS IN WUCHAU, CHINA 


From a photograph taken on the grounds of Boone University. The Boy Scouts, with its law of high ideals, strict honor and 
obligation to “do a good turn every day,” is now represented in England, America, Australia, India, Straits Settle- 


which some of the widows, described in 
Appendix I, committed their children, 
took them out again, and re-committed 
them sometimes six or eight times in 
succession is very demoralizing to fam- 
ily work.” 


Relief Standards 


Standards of treatment of families in 
distress, including widows with children, 
are steadily rising. Flexibility and 
comprehensiveness are evident in many 
of the paragraph summaries which show 
that questions of health are taken up in 
such treatment with increasing thor- 
oughness. This is illustrated signifi- 
cantly in the account given of the work 
of a trained dietitian interested in one 
of these families asa volunteer visitor. 
Volunteer service itself is a factor 
which is being increasingly organized 
and made more effective. Furthermore 
the relief standards of the two societies 
whose records appear in the paragraph 
summaries show significant advance in 
the decade ending with 1910, 

The impression made upon one read- 
ing this report is that the societies have 
done work which is fundamentally 
sound and which is increasing in effi- 
ciency. It is pointed out, however, that 
some definite improvement is emphati- 
cally needed. 

The most serious defect on the purely 
technical side is the evident failure of 
the societies to record important in- 
formation. No special comment is made 
upon this in the study itself, but it is a 
serious matter that in such a study in- 
formation in regard to so vital a matter 
as the cause of the husband’s death 
should be lacking in 186 cases, regard- 


Its Fourth American Convention meets in February in Washington, D. C. 


ing financial sources in 134 cases, re- 
garding the husband’s usual earnings 
in 269 cases, regarding the amount of 
the widow’s earnings in seventy-eight 
out of 568 cases, regarding the amount 
of relief given in thirty-nine out of 33¢ 
cases. It is possible that the societies 
had this information but failed to in- 
clude it in the schedules. It is also 
true that many of the records from 
which the study was made go back 
many years before 1910,—in one in- 
stance as far as 1891, which explains 
some of the limitations due to faulty 
record keeping. 

The study frankly states that the suc- 
cessful treatment of widows calls for 
greater attention to the question of 
health than we are now giving, empha- 
sizing the importance of a budgetary 
study for each individual family re- 
ceiving a regular allowance. It is also 
suggested that more careful planning 
for the individual children is called for. 
There is no more important suggestion 
in the pamphlet than that some kind of 
co-ordination be worked out among the 
agencies whose service seems to be 
necessary in ministering to family wel- 
fare. “Relief may have to come from 
many sources, but some one agency 
should assume full responsibility both 
for treatment and adequacy of relief, 
and the tendency to multiply visits to a 
family from various agencies, thus leav- 
ing the responsibility of the family’s 
care undefined, is apparently the cause 
of some of the most unsatisfactory re- 
sults here recorded.” 

Both the statistical tables and the 
paragraph summaries emphasize the 
sinister fact that the economic woes of 


A STOCK-JUDGING CONTEST BY SCHOOL BOYS 


Hundreds of boys and girls in thirty-six counties of Washington exhibited at the 
State Fair the results of their fine work in all branches of agriculture and industry. 
Mission furniture and vegetables, cows’ and corn, aeroplanes and automobiles, 


dresses, pies, and collections of woods native to the state,—all were shown. 


One 


eighth-grade girl of twelve years exhibited sixty varieties of preserved and jellied 


fruits. 


Indian children on the Yakima reservation patched a quilt as their share in 


the competition. The idea originated with the State Grange and its master, C. B. 


Kegley. 


The finished exhibit was a tribute tc the schools of Washington and to 


the state superintendent of public instruction, Josephine Corliss Preston. 


widowhood are largely preventable. 
That they are not prevented imposes up- 
on any relief program an impossible 
burden. In 230 of these families the 
man’s death was due to tuberculosis. 
From the statistics regarding the em- 
ployment of the women it is evident 
that most of them are engaged in oc- 
cupations requiring little or no skill 
and paying meagre wages. The im- 
provement of health conditions, the in- 
crease in the working efficiency of in- 
dividuals, the opportunity for better 
paid employment, and the prevention of 
widowhood as an _ economic disability 
are all achievable. Without progress in 
all of these directions our relief facili- 
ties will continue to be overborne by de- 
mands which they cannot successfully 
meet either in relief or the skilled serv- 
ice which makes relief effective. 


Léss emphasis is given in this study 
to this phase of the problem than to the 
details of treatment, but it is no.less im- 
portant. It does not at first thought lie 
within the province of the study, which 
was an attempt to show what existing 
agencies are doing for widows with 
children, 

Presumably the first result of the 
showing made by the facts here given 
should be an improvement in the quality 
of treatment available for widows with 
children. No less important, however, 
is the contribution of such facts to a 
program of community control of those 
factors which aré making unnecessary 
destitution. 

As a starting point for a rational pro- 
gram for the care of widows with chil- 
dren under whatever auspices, this study 
will be found invaluable. 


NORTHWEST—BY THOMAS L. HARRIS, 


G Norriwest— IN THE FARMERS’ CLUBS OF THE 


THE MOVEMENT for the betterment 
of country life isa success to that degree 
in which it takes permanent root among 
country people themselves. Much valu- 
able stimulus and suggestion come from 
the outside, from colleges, government 
experts and city men and women genu- 
inely interested in rural improvement. 
The really substantial and permanent 
work, however, must be mostly done 
by farmers and their families in the 
communities concerned. 

One of the most distinctly helpful 


CARLTON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


and promising developments in provid- 
ing means for the wholesome and effec- 
tive expression of rural life, thought 
and sentiment, is the farmers’ club 
movement. For various reasons, the 
section of the United States probably 
leading in this movement is that part 
of the Northwest roughly represented 
by the four states of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota. 

We have in these states just enough 
intermixture of racial elements in the 
rural population to furnish that whole- 


tural schools. 
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some ferment helpful to progress. The 
foreign element is chiefly Scandinavian 
and German, sturdy, thrifty, intelligent, | 
more or less accustomed to co-operative | 
effort in the homeland. We have also, | 
in. this gréat Northwest, a basis of | 
natural resources of sufficient abund- | 
ance and equitable distribution, to pre- | 
vent, up to the present time at least, > 
those social and economic abnormalities | 
that come with extremes of wealth and | 
poverty. | 

The farmers’ club is essentially a | 
democratic institution and can thrives | 
only where an approximate social and 
economic equality exists, 

Minnesota has, for some years, been 
spending money liberally in establish- | 
ing manual training, domestic science | 
and agricultural work in her better | 
The fruits of this work | 
are now being reflected back into thell 
lives of the people on the farms. | 

Here is a typical example of how 
good schools, farmers’ clubs and better | 
rural life, are interdependent and mu- 
tually supporting. The director of agri- f 
cultural work in the Northfield (Min- — | 
nesota) High School, with the hearty i 
co-operation of some of the leading © 
farmers and other interested men, has_ | 
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succeeded in organizing nine clubs with- 
in a radius of six miles. These clubs” 
give every promise of permanence. 
They meet twice a month, with a regular 
program on vital farm topics, followed — 
by a general social good time. The ~ 
enthusiasm and devotion of the mem- 
bers is an inspiration, even to an out-) 
sider. ; 

Membership includes both men and 
women, and no small part of the pro- 
grams is occupied by consideration of © 
those vital problems of home comforts : 
and conveniences which mean so much 
to the women in farm homes. Econ- — 
omic conditions are already very good, 
in this prosperous dairy section, so the — 
clubs, though not neglecting technica] — 
and business problems, are giving espe- — 
cial attention to the improvement of © 
social and home conditions. ¥ 

The practice of meeting in homes in ~ 
different neighborhoods, gives a splen-~ 
did opportunity not only for friendly 
intercourse on a high and purposeful — 
plane, but also for gaining concrete — 
ideas about home improvement when the © 
clubs meet in the better carpal 
homes; for rural people are just as re- 
sponsive as any, to the movement for 
better living conditions, when once they 
see how they can be brought about 
without excessive expense. 

These facts are merely representative | 
of what is being done in a large num- — 
ber of communities in this optimistic — 
Northwest, for the betterment of rural © 
life. Farmers’ clubs are being organ-— 
ized in a great variety of ways, but 
after all there is a great unity of so-~ 
cial philosophy in the whole movement. 
They are the spontaneous, natural out- 
working of that great capacity and de- 
sire of rural people for self-expression 
and self-direction; a capacity and de- 
sire hitherto largely. pent up and un- 
used, and now promising to be one of 
the greatest of all means for the social 
and economic reorganization and up- 
building of rural life. 


Social Agencies 


SALEM 


SEVEN YEARS aco Boris Schatz, 
sculptor, idealist, man of affairs, estab- 
lished in Jerusalem the Bezalel School 
of Arts and Crafts. 

The name is taken from the great 
Hebrew master-craftsman, Bezalel, of 
whom it is said that he excelled “in all 
manner of workmanship to devise 
works, to work in gold and in silver and 
in brass and in cutting of stones and to 
set them, and in carving of wood, to 
work in all manner of workmanship.” 

A number of exhibits, similar to those 
held in England, are being given in the 
large cities of this country. The pur- 
pose is to show Americans what the 
Bezalel School is doing toward lifting 
a population to independence, and to find 
a market for the productions of the 
school and: its home colonies. 

After seven years of work the school 
is housed in an imposing structure in 
Jetusalem, is attended by over 500 men 
and women, has numerous families and 
groups doing work in their own homes 
in the Holy Land. 

Last year the total value of the goods 
ened was over $75,000, the profits 
\ 


A RTS AND CRAFTS IN JERU- 


eing immediately devoted to increasing 
its accommodations. 

The first object of the school is to 
create an industry enabling many to 
earn a living, and the second is to de- 
centralize so that while the workmen 
are trained at the school and there fur- 
nished with the tools of their craft, they 
are sent to their homes to work. As a 
result, small colonies of skilled workers 
are scattered throughout the country. 


TORM SIGNALS HOISTED FOR 
ORIENTAL SOLICITORS 


; “Breccars in Turkey have estab- 
lished a trades union with about 10,000 
members,” according to a dispatch to 
the New York Times. “Walking dele- 
gates” of the beggars’ union have evi- 
dently made their way to the United 
States. Simultaneously with this notice 
peers the second Bulletin of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, 
warning the public against a band of 
Oriental solicitors with headquarters on 
Rector street in New York city. “They 
are frauds and confidence men,’ says 
the bulletin, “who make contributors to 
charity their prey. By nationality they 
are Syrians,.Armenians or Chaldeans. 
They will show a prospective victim 
photographs of a church, orphan asylum 
or other institution supposedly conduct- 
ed by them in Turkey. Usually these 
collectors pocket the money they re- 
ceive.” 

_ For over five years while these “mis- 
sionaries’ have been collecting money 
from the gullible American public, the 
Bureau of Advice and Information of 
the Charity Organization Society has 
been collecting evidence against them. 
It was in 1911, however, that in- 
dubitable proof confirmed the rascality 
‘of some of the eastern “missionaries.” 
At that time a very suave, pious gen- 
tleman, calling himself “Deacon” Joseph 

George appeared in Salem, Mass., with 
tters of introduction from bishops and 
triarchs of the Nestorian (Christian) 


THE BEZALEL SCHOOJ. OF ARTS AND CRAFTS AT JERUSALEM 


church in Turkey. A terrible massacre 
had occurred at his home in Mosul, he 
alleged, and over 200 of his countrymen 
had been butchered by the Mohamme- 
dans. More than 165 little children had 
been left orphans and the deacon was 
a pilgrim to America that he might beg 
money from Christians to support an 
orphanage at Matha, adjacent to, the 
city of Van. 

The good people of Salem were im- 
pressed by “Deacon” George’s story. 
Missionary circles, churches, and busi- 
ness men opened their hearts and their 
pocket books to the saintly young Syrian. 
Seven prominent clergymen added their 
endorsements to the prodigious bulk of 
testimonials he already carried. In the 
interest of his righteous cause he ob- 
tained board and lodging free of charge 
for two weeks in the household of G., F. 
Piper, Jr., while he enticed $200 from 
a sympathetic public. 

During this time, however, certain 
conflicting statements made by George 
and his libelous abuse of James Barton, 
secretary of the American Board for 


“DEACON” JOSEPH GEORGE 


The orphanage for which he was 
collecting funds appears to be an air 
castle. 


Foreign Missions, led Mr. Piper to in- 
vestigate quietly the deacon’s character 
and past history. He corresponded with 
Dr. Barton, he made inquiries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions regarding Oriental solicitors, he 
enlisted the help of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. He even obtained 
information from J. C. Raynolds, an 
American missionary in Van, Turkey, 
and from W. A. Wigram the head of 
the mission of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury to Assyrian Christians in Tur- 
key. 

The avalanche of evidence, returned 
from these various sources doubly con- 
firmed Mr. Piper’s suspicions that 
George was “a liar, a thief, a beggar 
and a libeler.” It also caused the dea- 
con to slide out of Salem and not even 
return to keep an engagement at the 
bank with Mr. Piper to obtain the $200 
which had been entrusted to his host's 
care. Most important of all, perhaps, 
the incident furnished the Charity Or- 
ganization Society with a mass of re- 
liable correspondence and first-hand 
knowledge to uncover the frauds and 
fakes of bogus “clergymen.” 

Missionaries in the foreign field re 
ported the recent “massacre in Mosul” 
a myth and denied the existence of 
orphanages, schools or any other kind 
of institution in the sparsely settled re- 
gion whither these men professed to 
send their contributions. 

“Many of these men,” reports Robert 
E. Speer of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, “are 
only inoffensive Oriental villagers, who 
do not know how fraudulent their, en- 
terprise appears to our moral sense. 
They have been accustomed to live on 
charity, as far as they could, and they 
see no harm in making representations 
as to the objects for which they are 
soliciting money which have no basis 
in fact.” 

The credentials were proved in nearly 
every case either forged or procured 
from someone in collusion with the 
solicitors. Letters of endorsement from 
reputable American officials or minis- 
ters are said to be utterly without value 
because they are issued with no first 
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‘TH Kansas State Board of Health 

has come forward with a new argu- 

ment for good roads—the connection be- 

tween roads and health. Farm and Family 
gives the reasons as follows: 

“In the first place, the board points 


out that ‘weeds and other rank vege- 
table growths are prolific breeders of 
flies, inosquitoes and other disease-carrying 
insects. Weed undergrowths by the side 
of the road also invite the deposit of 
garbage and offal. Good road building 
and maintenance will not permit of the 
growth of rank weeds along the highways, 
so ‘good roads do away with these disease- 
breeding agencies.’ 

“Another way in which good roads pre- 
vent disease is by providing adequate drain- 
age. Many farms are without any drain- 
age other than that which is offered by 
ditches along the roads. ‘Open ditches, 
clear of brush and debris, of hard surface 
and proper fall, afford farms an opportun- 
ity to rid themselves of stagnant pools.’ 

“The oiling of the highways, the Kansas 
Board of Health shows, keeps down the 
dust and also destroys insect larvae. ‘Dry, 
hard roads also enable the pedestrians, es- 
pecially the thousands of school children 
who, in country localities, walk quite a dis- 
tance to and from school, to keep their 
shoes and stockings dry, thus preventing 
colds, and their frequent consequences, 
pneumonia and tuberculosis.’ 

“The Kansas Board of Health has cov- 
ered the ground pretty thoroughly. It may 
be worth adding that good roads promote 
good temper, and good temper is conducive 
to health. Also, there are fewer in- 
juries to man and beast where the roads 
are in first-class order than where they are 
in the condition of the average country 
highway.” 


* * * 


HE Berlin Socialists propose to organ- 

ize a strike against alcohol on eco- 

nomic grounds. Says the West Coast Mag- 
azine: 

“The Socialists do not paint in lurid col- 
ors the evils of drink; they assert that the 
workers are incapacitated for clear thought 
and effective action by the muddling of 
their brains with alcohol, and they argue 
that if the proletariat is to work out a so- 
lution of the labor problem, it must keep 
clear heads. As a temperance argument 
that has the merit and the unique distinc- 
tion of an appeal to reason, instead of to 
hysterics. The proponents of the scheme 
to make California a dry state might do 
worse than hook up with the Socialist 
bogie man, and talk sense for a change.” 


Is a Bulletin of the United States Bureau 

of Agriculture, President Joe Cook of 
Mississippi Normal College estimates that 
a woman on a farm, unsupplied with sani- 
tary conveniences, must lift a ton of water 
per day for household purposes. And yet, 
a system of water works with first-class, 
porcelain-lined fixtures, sufficient not only 
for the household but for practically all 
farm needs, can be installed for $250! “No 
matter how good the rural school may be,” 
President Cook declares, according to the 
Chautauquan, “it cannot help permanently 


‘in making life in the country attractive 


unless there goes with it the movement to 
lighten the labor of women on the farm.” 
OF special interest in connection with 
Edison’s idea of motion pictures for 
the schools is a library of films of indus- 
trial operations and other educational sub- 
jects that has been founded in Berlin. Says 
Popular Mechanics, it is designed “to serve 
two purposes. In the morning teachers 
may bring their classes to see any of the 
films in the auditorium connected with the 
library, while the afternoon is devoted to 
scientific lectures which are illustrated by 


the films for students eee a the higher 
schools.” 


* * * 


* OK 


Of all glad words 
That now are roared, 
The gladdest are these: 
“He works for Ford.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 
x Ok 


A FRESH MORNING 


Now am I a tin whistle 
Through which God blows, 
And I wish to God I were a trumpet 
—But why, God only knows. 
—From The New Statesman. 
x x x 


“New Conscience and an Ancient Girl, A. 
Jane Addams,”—From Gimbel’s advertise- 


ment of books in the New York Times, 


January 14, 1914. 
* * 


HE National Humane Review pub- 

lishes a plea for the chicks, which 
“Children 
should be taught humanity and not bar- 
barity. Baby chickens, which are only two 
or three days old are delicate and ill-adapted 
to stand the careless mauling of young chil- 
Quite small chicks are very fragile 
internally. To entertain a child for a day 
at the sacrifice of the little chick’s life 
déserves the severest condemnation on the 
part of parents and anti-cruelty societies.” 


are sold. as toys at Eastertime. 


dren. 


s 
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TT HE boys of the California George) 

Junior Republic at Chino have issued/ 
from their print shop a bon voyage he) 
bearing this engaging jingle: 


“T’d liké to be a baggage tag 
With nothing else to do 

But dangle from a steamer trunk 
And tag along with you.” 


ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 


CRACK O’DAWN 
. Fannie Srearws Davis in Atlantic Be 


Z Crack oO’ pAwn! Red sun looks in 
Through my curtains white and thin. i 
Sun looks in, and I look out 7 
At the sweet world spread about. 
Silver dew on lilac tree, 
Meadow-larks desiring me, 

Hills that sleep along the dawn, 
Sense of wise stars just withdrawn 
(Serious stars that hide away 

In the hot blue halls of Day). 


\ 
} 
tet 


No one sees me as I run 

Clear to meet the clear-eyed sun. 
No one hears me laugh and sing 
Many a dawn-swept dancing thing. 
No one knows my prayers are made 
Out of dew-pearl and leaf-shade, 
Out of lark-song and sky-breath; 
Simplest challengers of Death. 


Crack o’ dawn. The City still 
Sleeps behind my daisy-hill; 
Very dull, with shutters locked. 
Though the red sun knocked and knocke¢ 
They would never ask him in. | 
But the bull-mouthed whistles’ din 
Breaks their heavy dreams apart; } 
And they groan, and stretch, and start 
Grumbling up. 


O Dawn! Am I 

Guilty of their sweat and sigh? 

Am I cold and hard, to run 

Free of foot to meet the sun, 

While the bull-mouthed whistles roar, 
And the drab-faced people pour 
Herded down the blank gray street,— 
Leaden, eyes and leaden feet? 


Could I help them if I too 

Lost my sunrise leaves and dew? 
If I made my own dreams gray 
With the dust of day-to-day, 
And forgot the stars, and fell 

In that hideous barren Hell, 
Where, I think, my soul would be 
Hard for God Himself to see? 


Once I was a pagan wild, 

With the wonder of a child, 

Once T thought the City too 

Might go free of dawns and dew. 
Oh, I thought them stupid folk, 
With their crazy wheels and smoke. 
Swarming babies, huddling halls, 
Brazen laughter, sodden brawls, 

And their blind souls—blind, while T 
Played the god with wind and skys ‘ 


Crack o’ dawn! Red sun, I wake 
Singing for your splendid sake; 
Silent, for the City still 
Drugged behind my daisy-hill., 


Oh, but were I pagan yet! 
God! could I forget! forget! 


Editorials 


IFTY-TWO persons, fifty-one colored and one 

white, were put to death by mobs in this coun- 
try in the year that has just passed. This is twelve 
fewer than the number lynched in 1912. It is the 
smallest number of lynchings in one year since 
records have been kept. 

Not all of these lynchings were merely ‘‘a kind 
of wild justice.’’ Twenty-one of the persons killed 
were accused only; there had been no conviction, 
no weighing of evidence. Several innocent per- 
sons were put to death. In Greenville, Ga., a black 
man was lynched for a murder. Another man con- 
fessed to the crime a few days later. At Houston, 
Miss., a Negro accused of murder was lynched. It 
was later discovered that he was the wrong man. 
[wo apparently innocent colored persons were 
put to death at Germantown, Ky. At Spartanburg, 
3. C., the bravery of a sheriff prevented a mob 
from lynching a colored man accused of rape. He 
was later acquitted by a white jury. 

In only ten of last year’s lynchings was rape, 
oroved or alleged, the crime which roused the 
nob’s frenzy. 

To call the roll of states in this matter may 
savor too much of bringing indictments against 
whole peoples. Yet ten lynchings in a single state, 
Feorgia’s record, and nine in another, Mississip- 
91’s, with the other thirty-three distributed among 
hirteen states, suggest that something more than 
he blind forces of coincidence was at work. 


HESE lynchings show to what extent the 
most primitive and unenlightened way of 
avenging crime is still resorted to. But there is 
2ews to contrast with this. Two more of our gov- 
arnors have been looking back of the crime to the 
riminal and have concluded that there is no par- 
icular reason why he should not be given a chance 
0 mend himself. 
In his very first message to the legislature James 
M. Fielder, New Jersey’s new executive, says that 
f mental defects and physical deformities help 
0 make criminals, one step toward unmaking them 
vould be to remove the defects as far as possible. 
f need is another cause of law-breaking, he thinks 
t might be well to put prisoners at occupations the 
mowledge of which will enable them to earn their 
own livelihoods after release; so he urges the 
bolition of the contract system of prison labor. 
Governor Goldshorough, of Maryland, is also 
ying to get something done for those in his state 
who have been broken on the wheel. These pas- 
s from his New Year messages ought to sink 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
JANE ADDAMS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 
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PAUL U. KELLOGG 
Editor 


into the minds of law-makers, who, one would sup- 
pose, ought to have more interest than anybody 
else in law-breakers: 

‘‘T would suggest that there be provision 
for the separation at all times of those young 
in years who are undergoing their first punish- 
ment, from those who are more hardened and 
older in crime.”’ ‘*Provision should 
be made for open-air work for as much of the 
year as our climate will permit, and such in- 
door occupation as shall be found necessary 
should be for state uses, It is not only un- 
fair that our prisoners should be treated as 
peons, and their time and labor hired in com- 
petition with that of free auu uscrur wiviacudy 
but the system lends itself to so many abuses, 
both conscious and unconscious, that in no 
civilized community should it be longer toler- 
ated.”’ . . . ‘‘Having these things in 
mind, there has been appointed by me a com- 
mission of able and conscientious men, who. 
have undertaken a study of our situation, and 
will prepare for your consideration a scheme 
whereby great improvement in this class of 
legislation may be accomplished.’’ 

Perhaps the first emotion felt on reading these 
messages is chagrin and disappointment that in 
this day of science and enlightenment it should 
still be necessary to cry out against mingling 
young and old offenders and against the peonage 
of prisoners. But it gives the passage perspective 
to remember that between New Jersey and Mary- 
land lies Delaware, where crime is still avenged 
at the whipping post. And then, to cap the con- 
trast, there are those fifty-two lynchings! 


CC HITE lies, black lies, and statistics’’— 


this climax is as familiar in social re- 
search as elsewhere, and lapses are no doubt as 
frequent. In a recent report by a philanthropy 
not unknown to fame, a certain group consisting 
of but two members was duly classified. Now, 
one of the men got on under the treatment, and 
the other returned to the pit whence he was dig- 
ged. 
The report recorded ‘‘50 per eent’’ satisfac- 
tory; ‘‘one’’ failure! 


N his introduction to Gitangali, W. B. Yeats 
speaks of there being in Rabindranath Tagore’s 
poetry ‘‘an innocence, a simplicity that one does 
not find elsewhere in literature’’; and that ‘‘ when 
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he is speaking of children, one is not 
certain that he is not also speaking of the saints.’’ 
Mr. Yeats closes his introduction to this first 
volume of Tagore’s poems published in English 
with a quotation from one of the child poems, 
published in November with the title The Crescent 
Moon. 

It seems peculiarly appropriate to reproduce in 
Tus Survey several of these child poems. They 
may serve as interpreters of the motive which, 
in issue after issue, underlies the presentation 
of the need of maintaining the home, of safe- 
guarding the playtime of little children, of con- 
sidering what should be their vocations, what 
should be the impressions that cross the threshold 
of their open minds, and what should be the ap- 
peal made by little children to the consciences of 
true-hearted men and women. 

One of the ‘‘song offerings’’ of the earlier 
volume has a message that makes its reproduction, 
along with the selections from The Crescent Moon, 
[see page 628] peculiarly worth while: 


“This is my prayer to thee, my lord— 
strike, strike at the root of penury in my 
heart. 

Give me strength lightly to bear my joys 
and sorrows. 

Give me the strength to make my love 
fruitful in service. 

Give me the strength never to disown the 
poor or bend my knees before insolent might. 

Give me the strength to raise my mind 
high above daily trifles. 

And give me the strength to surrender 
my strength to thy will with love.”’ 


S the janitor to blame if we fall from grace? 

‘‘T know of a janitor of a public schoo] who 
closes all windows and pulls down the shades 
when he begins to sweep. J ama member of 
a church in which the good October air is 
preserved until May when it is in a perfect 
state of vileness. Even when three hundred 
of us are crowded together we can not have 
a transom open because the janitor objects. 
Couldn’t you insist upon having all churches 
open for a few hours each week, at least while 
cleaning is going on?’’ 

This plaint seems applicable to other towns 
than Cincinnati, from whose Board of Health bul- 
letin it is clipped. Why, just last Sunday, we our- 
selves 

We are glad to think that it was the janitor’s 
fault. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION AND A “CON- 
STITUTIONAL CRISIS” 


JOHN A. RYAN 
St. Paul Seminary 
AVID JAYNE HILL has recently contribut- 
ed to the North American Review some 
somber and pessimistic pages on what he is 
pleased to denominate The Crisis in Constitution- 
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alism. Premising that the fundamental prin 
ple of constitutional government is the rule a 
law versus arbitrary. political action, and the 
guarantee of equal rights to all persons and 
classes, he proceeds to consider three current 
tendencies by which this principle seems to be 
jeopardized. The first two are: hasty changes 
in the Constitution, and encroachment by one de- 
partment of the government upon the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of another. His criticism of 
these is somewhat vague and platitudinous. I] 
presume we all condemn ‘‘haste’’ and ‘‘encroach- 
ment,’’? where the integrity of the Constitution 
is involved. In his reference to the income tax 
amendment he does, however, give us something 
specific. Incidentally he betrays his viewpoint, 
and his apparently inadequate consideration of 
the economic and social side of the political prom 
lems that he is discussing. 

He fears that the constitutional power to levy 
an income tax ‘‘may eventually become the in- 
strument of mere class and sectional legislation.” 
To be sure, it may; but no constitution and no 
law can be expected to guard against all the pos: 
sible and remote perversions of their principles. 
That all the enlightened nations of Kurope have 
income tax laws, and that the first legislation of 
this kind in our own country was declared uncon 
stitutional by a five to four vote of our Supreme 
Court, after one of the judges had changed 
mind,—are facts to which apparently Dr. Hill 
attributes little or no importance. F 

The third and most insidious form of attack up 
on constitutional government is the effort to 
change laws and even the Constitution itself in 
the interest of special industrial and socia 
classes. In~ this connection Dr. Hill speak 
strongly but somewhat vaguely about recent m 
ifestations of class antagonism, the growi 
spirit of disrespect for the Constitution, and 
doctrine that the majority has a right to do & 
it pleases. Finally, however, he intimates the 
the precise and urgent issue is the maintenane 
of the constitutional guarantees of life, libert 
and property. 

These, then, are the concrete goods that Dr. 
Hill believes to be endangered by the new socié 
movements and aspirations. In what sense al 
they threatened? and to what extent? 7 

The guarantees in question are all contained i 
the fifth and fourteenth amendments to the Com 
stitution. By the terms of these provisions, mi 
federal official and no state may deprive any per 
son of life, liberty, or property without due proe 
ess of law, or deny to any person the equal pro 
tection of ‘the laws. Now, we know that certai 
specific reforms today advocated have been in 
terpreted by some of our courts as forbidden bj 
these constitutional provisions. In a _ genera 
way these reforms are designed for the benef 
and protection of the working classes. Cot 
spicuous among them, and typical of all the of! 
ers in their constitutional aspects, are workmen 
compensation, a legal minimum wage, and — 
shorter work day for laboring men. 


The first of these measures is probably recog- 
mized as fair and necessary by all disinterested 
rsons. Concerning the merits of the second 
d third, there is greater difference of opinion; 
but it is safe to say that no intelligent opponent 
would publicly advocate putting into a new con- 
stitution a section which would formally prohibit 
fheir enactment by a legislature. In view of this 
t, there does not seem to be anything political- 
immoral or essentially revolutionary in the 
_ proposal to modify our present Constitution suf- 
‘ficiently to enable any legislature that so desires 
to pass workmen’s compensation, minimum wage, 
yr shorter workday laws. Why should such con- 
‘stitutional changes be made the text of alarmist 
articles about a ‘‘constitutional crisis’’? 


_ As matter of fact, the constitutional guaran- 
tev of life, liberty, and property, should never 


have been brought into conflict with the proposed 
social legislation. The language in which they 

ire stated does not clearly express any such an- 
tagonism, and there is no evidence that the men 
who were responsible for adding them to the 
Constitution ever intended that they should have 
this effect. The reasoning by which the courts 
have interpreted them as prohibiting certain 
forms of labor legislation and welfare legis- 
lation is based chiefly upon the general con- 
eeptions of natural justice and public policy held 
by the courts themselves. And the courts have 


interpretations of these amendments. 
_ When it declared unconstitutional the first 
-workmen’s compensation law of that state, the 
New York Court of Appeals formally rejected 
‘the view of the police power enunciated by the 
| ei Court of the United States. In the 
‘decision by which it upheld the constitutionality 
of a similar law, the highest court of the state of 
Washington expressly refused to follow the New 
|York tribunal. In the face of these facts, ultra- 
zealous defenders of the Constitution talk as 
though its provisions were all as clear as the 
opositions of mathematics, and stigmatize as 
‘enemies of the Constitution reformers who would 
have obstructive judicial constructions revised or 
neutralized by orderly processes. These reac- 
tionaries will not admit that what has been judi- 
ally read into the Constitution may be judicial- 

ly or constitutionally read out again. 


£ 


The prohibition of taking life, liberty, and 


been neither infallible nor unanimous in their 
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property without due process of law is very old, 
‘folder than Runnymede.’’ No fair and_ intel- 
ligent man desires to see it taken out of the Con- 
stitution. The rights that it is designed to pro- 
tect are too fundamental, too precious, to be ex- 
posed to even the temporary aberration of a 
despotic legislature or an arbitrary administra- 
tive official. The obvious and historical purpose 
of this prohibition is to prevent a man from be- 
ing legally robbed of his goods, or subjected to 
slavery, or kept in jail without a trial. The over- 
whelming majority of those who advocate the 
social legislation that we are discussing are quite 
as anxious as Dr. Hill that these constitutional 
guarantees should remain inviolate and inviola- 
ble. Indeed, they would establish them still 
more firmly, by cutting away the fungous accre- 
tion of mistaken judicial construction. They 
would make as clear and sacred as possible the 
provision, for example, that no person shall be 
deprived of liberty without due process of law; 
but they would put an end to that ultra-individ- 
ualistic conception of liberty which prevents leg- 
islation for the protection of economic oppor- 
tunity and humane living. They do not believe 
that the liberty of the economically strong to de- 
press by means of an apparently free contract 
the economically weak below the level of health 
and decency, or the liberty of the latter, by means 
of the same ‘‘free’’ contract, to continue in this 
subnormal condition,—is a kind of liberty that 
is worth preserving under the sheltering arm of 
the Constitution. 

Dr. Hill’s implicit classification of social re- 
formers with those anarchistic-minded persons 
who would abolish all constitutional checks upon 
arbitrary governmental action, is unscientific and 
really subversive of the Constitution. It is un- 
scientific because it is not based upon an accurate 
and comprehensive view of our industrial ills, 
and because it neglects to point out specifically 
wherein the spirit of the Constitution is opposed 
to any of the particular reforms that are contem- 
plated. His whole argument is harmful to the 
Constitution because it tends to convey the im- 
pression that the latter is inconsistent with ur- 
gently needed improvements in our industrial 
situation. This is the Bourbon attitude which 
has in all ages induced well meaning men to set 
their faces against constructive social changes, and 
needlessly encouraged the forces of revolution. 


SISTERHOOD 


bi Juvia GarpNER WHITLOCK 


YQ ECAUSE thy feet have trod the mire 
9 And blackened are thy garments fair, 

he spotlessness of my attire 

Shall in thy soiled duliness share. 


Because thine eyes have sought the night 
And lost the radiance of the day, 

The glorious morning of my sight 
Shall find thy shadow on my way. 


5 . Because thy frail and sin-scarred heart 
> Doth mock thy breast in flaming red, 
. My soul, so proudly held apart, 

Shall know the vision of the dead. 
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THE HOME 

I PACED alone on the road 
across the field while 

the sunset was hiding its last 

gold like a miser. 


The daylight sank deeper 
and deeper into the darkness, 
and the widowed land, whose 
harvest had been reaped, lay 
silent. 


Suddenly a boy’s shrill 
voice rose into the sky. He 
traversed the dark unseen, 
leaving the track of his song 
across the hush of the even- 
ing. | 

His village home lay there 
at the end of the waste land, 
beyond the sugar-cane field, 
hidden among the shadows 
of the banana and the slen- 
der areca palm, the cocoa- 
nut and the dark green jack- 
fruit trees. 


I stopped for a moment 
in my lonely way under the 
starlight, and saw spread be- 
fore me the darkened earth 
surrounding with her arms 
countless homes furnished 
with cradles and beds, moth- 
ers’ hearts and _ evening 
lamps, and young lives glad 
with a gladness that knows 
nothing of its value for the 
world. 


ON THE SEASHORE 


HEY build their houses 

with sand, and they play 
with empty shells. With 
withered leaves they weave 
their boats and _ smilingly 
float them on the vast deep. 
Children have their play on 
the seashore of worlds. 


VOCATION 


HEN the gong sounds 

ten in the morning, and 

I walk to school by our lane, 

every day I meet the haw- 

ker crying, “Bangles, crys- 
tal_bangles !”’ 

There is nothing to hurry him on, 
there is no road he must take, no place 
he must go to, no time when he must 
come home. 

I wish I were a hawker, spending my 
day in the road, crying, “Bangles, crys- 
tal bangles!” 

When at four in the afternoon I come 
back from the school, 

I can see through the gate of that 
house the gardener digging the ground. 

He does what he likes with his spade, 
he soils his clothes with dust, nobody 
takes him to task if he gets baked in the 
sun or gets wet. 

I wish I were a gardener digging 
away at the garden with nobody to stop 
me from digging. 

Just as it gets dark in the evening 
and my mother sends me to bed, I can 
see through my open window the watch- 
man walking up and down. 

The lane is dark and lonely and the 
street-lamp stands like a giant with one 
ted eye in its head. 


Rabindranath ‘Tagore 


Some Selections from 


THE CRESCENT MOON! 


[ See page 625 | 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The first person of any race other than the Caucasian to 


receive a Nobel Prize 


The watchman swings his lantern 
and walks with his shadow at his 
side, and never once goes to bed 
in his life. 

I wish I were a watchman, walking 
the streets all night, chasing the shad- 
ows with my lantern. 


THE FIRST JASMINES 


AH, THESE jasmines, 
jasmines ! 

I seem to remember the first day when 
I filled my hands with these jasmines, 
these white jasmines. 

I have loved the sunlight, the sky and 
the green earth; 

I have heard the liquid murmur of 
the river through the darkness of mid- 
night; 

Autumn sunsets have come to me at 
the bend of a road in the lonely waste, 
like a bride raising her veil to accept 
her lover. 

Yet my memory is still sweet with 


these white 
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the first white jasmines that | 
I held in my hand when y 
was a child. 


BENEDICTION 


BLESS this little heart, 
this white soul that has |} 
won the kiss of heaven for | 
our earth. 
He loves the light of the } 
sun, he loves the sight of hia) 
mother’s face. | 
He has not learned to dese 
pise the dust, and to hanker | 
after gold. 
Clasp him to your heart | 
and bless him. ‘| 
He has come into this land | 
of an hundred cross-roads. 
I know not how he chose 
you from the crowd, came | 
to your door, and graspe 
your hand to ask his way.’ f 
He will follow you, laugh- 
ing and talking, and not a 
doubt in his heart. | 
Keep his trust, lead him | 
straight and bless him. 


Lay your hand on _ his | 
head, and pray that though | 
the waves underneath grow j 
threatening, yet the breath | 
from above may come and 
fill his sails and wait him | 
to the haven of peace. i 

Forget him not in your 
hurry, let him come to your 
heart and bless him. i 


sy 


THE LAST BARGAIN 


OME and hire me,”, 

cried, while in t 
morning I was walking om 
the stone-paved road. 

Sword in hand, the King | 
came in his chariot. 

He held my hand and 
Said will hire you wit | 
my power.” é 

But his power counted for 
nought, and he went awa : 
his chariot. 

In the heat of the wail 
the houses stood with shut | 
doors. 4 

I wandered along the crooked lane. — 

An old man came out with his bag 
gold. 

He pondered and said, sti will hire 
you with my money.” 

He weighed his coins one by one, but 
I turned away. 

It was evening. The garden h 
was all aflower. ; 

The fair maid came out and said, 
will hire you with a smile.” 

Her smile paled and melted into tez 
and she went back alone into the dai 

The sun glistened on the sand, a 
the sea waves broke waywardly. 

A child sat playing with shells. ‘ 

He raised his head and seemed t 
know me, and said, “T hire you wi 
nothing.” 

From thenceforward that 
struck in child’s play made me a f 
man. 7 

*The Crescent Moon. By Rabindranat 
Tagore. The Macmillan Co. 82 pp. : 
$1.25; by mail of THE Survey $1.36. 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES 
[Continued from page 623.] 
ind information. “Recently a group 
Oriental solicitors were arrested in 
e South,’ Mr. Speer writes, “and 
more than 200 testimonials taken away 
om them. It'is marvelous to me that 
ey can get such testimonials, from 
governors, college presidents, consuls 
and others. One who was an absolutely 
trustworthy man had endorsements 
om the leading authorities of our 
urch who knew nothing whatever 
about him, but who, I suppose, gave him 
ne testimonials on the basis of others 
which he had already secured.” 
Two names which recur in letters 
arried by several solicitors are the 
Rev. A. R. Duff of New York and the 
Rev. Mar Sergius of Jilu, Kurdistan. 
lthough Mr. Duff has been shown the 
tor of his way in allowing his name 
) be used by such questionable collec- 
ors, and although he once promised to 
restrain himself in the future, he still 
continues to issue testimonials by the 
wholesale on the ground that he has 
‘always been taught never to turn away 
an angel unawares.” 
_ As for “Mar Sergius,” the Rev. N. A. 
Wigram of the English Mission at Van 
writes: “This bishop (Mar Sergius) 
does often give letters, commending the 
bearer to the charitable and giving him 
ore or less authority to collect ‘for 
church,’ in the countries to which he 
goes. In no case have I ever known any 
of the money given to be spent on any- 
thing but the benefit of the collector 
himself.” 
Communications regarding Oriental 
licitors have been received intermit- 
tently by the Charity Organization So- 
siety during the past three years, but 
recently they have been informed that 
a very active campaign for “orphan- 
pes’ has been going on. Letters of 
iquiry have been received from Balti- 
ore, Easton, Pa., and Washington, 
C. To prevent needless waste of 
ey and to circumvent these self- 
pointed missionaries, the Bureau of 
dvice and Information urges the char- 
wbly inclined to “beware the Oriental.” 


HE TONIC OF WORK FOR THE 
TOXIN OF ALCOHOL 


“WHADDU yU GOT TO say for 
rself? Oh, the officer lied, eh? Ten 
ars and costs! Take him away. 
ll make it twenty if yu come again.” 
his police magistrate’s formula for 
osing of the drunkards and va- 

s, which really inflicts not a fine but 
day in the county jail for each dol- 
of the sentence, is dissolving. Two 

iments made within the past year 
ive rudely broken in on the tendency 
f petty courts to become mere manu- 
factories of “repeaters.” 

One is the municipal farm in Los An- 
With the approval of the Psycho- 
c Society, the city council last 
t converted the old parental home, 
st beyond Elysian Park, into a farm 
it “those who have lost their grip on 
elves and life.” There are nine 
of ground, most of it being under 
ration for vegetables and berries. 
¢n sent to this farm work about the 
use and in the fields. The products 


are used on the table and in the jail. 

The first resident was a man who pe- 
titioned to be sent there for intoxica- 
tion. On leaving he wrote: “I take this 
method of expressing my gratitude to 
you and everyone concerned in the man- 
agement and maintenance of the munic- 
ipal farm for the great and lasting 
good I have derived from a three 
weeks’ stay in that excellent institution. 
On entering there, I was treading the 
lowest path. Now as I write this, my 
health has returned, and I have not felt 
better in years.” 

Another man wrote: “The farm cer- 
tainly meets a long felt necessity in the 
way of furnishing a temporary home 
for unfortunate persons, who would 
otherwise be kept in jail for a few days 
and as soon as set at liberty, fall back 
into evil ways.” 

The other experiment is the conver- 
sion of county jails into employment 
agencies in Wisconsin. By the Huber 
law, passed last year, the sheriff of 
each county is compelled, as soon as 
possible following sentence, to provide 
employment for men and women com- 
mitted under the act. This employment 
may be anywhere within the county and 
the sheriff may hire his prisoners out 
to any firm or person. 

Rock county, with a population of 60,- 
000, has given the law a pretty thorough 
trial within the past few months. Earle 
S. Holman of Janesville reports that 
sheriff C. S. Whipple has had no dif- 
ficulty in finding employment for all his 
minor offenders, such as drunkards, 
petty thieves, and vagrants, who have 
heretofore spent their time in idleness 
in the county jail. Seventy persons 
were sentenced under this act during its 
first month. The demand for the serv- 
ices of the prisoners, especially for farm 
labor, has exceeded the supply. 

That the arrangement has proved 
satisfactory to the prisoners is indicated 
by the fact that four returned at the 
end of their terms to obtain new jobs, 
and a number who were not prisoners at 
all have applied for and received work 
through the courtesy of the sheriff. 

While this arrangement bears some 
resemblance to the objectionable prac- 
tices of “lease labor,” safeguards 
against abuse have been provided. The 
sheriff is the sole custodian of the 
prisoners and is responsible for them at 
all times. If prisoners have any de- 
pendents, their earnings are turned over 
to them; if not, earnings go to the 
county treasury. The sheriff receives 
the wages from the employers, being 
compelled to make a detailed report on 
each man to the county supervisors. 

Prisoners who work faithfully and be- 
have satisfactorily are entitled to one- 
fourth reduction in their terms. Those 
who shirk may be placed in solitary con- 
finement on a diet of bread and water 
for a period not to exceed ten days. 

Three committed to terms at hard 
labor have escaped, one of whom was 
captured and given the maximum pen- 
alty of a year in state prison. No sub- 
sequent escapes have been attempted. 
Four who abused their paroles by be- 
coming intoxicated were sentenced to 
ten days of bread and water and their 
example has not been followed. 


OUTH END MUSIC SCHOOL IN 
ITS OWN BUILDING 


On January 5 the South End 
Music School opened for the year in its 


new building at 32 Rutland 
Boston. 

Originally a small group of boys and 
girls meeting at South End House, the 
school outgrew in turn the assembly 
room of the settlement and the old 
wooden building in Pembroke street 
where it has been housed for the past 
three years. At last established in 
a fine modern building, especially 
equipped for its needs, the music school 
can properly take care of its 225 pupils 
and can advance some hope of accom- 
modation to the 125 children on the 
waiting list. 

In organization and in~purpose the 
South End Music School in Boston, is 
the pupil of the Music School Settlement 
in New York. Its aim, as stated in the 
report for 1912-13, is “to meet the need 
of the people for music, to foster the 
love of music among the people and to 
raise the standards of musical taste.” 
This ideal is made practicable by offer- 
ing good instruction at nominal prices, 
by requiring a high standard of work 
from both master and pupil, by empha- 
sizing the social and musical value of 
collective musical work and by giving 
the neighborhood opportunities to hear 
and appreciate good music. 

For twenty-five cents a lesson (forty- 
five cents for two lessons a week) chil- 
dren may receive instruction from men 
and women well known in the musical 
profession. 

The head resident, Catherine Saun- 
ders, sums up the ideal the settlement is 
striving to attain as follows: “If we can 
teach the young people who come to us 
that simplicity and sincerity are two of 
the principal elements in music, we shall 
have taught them two of the greatest 
principles in life.” 


street, 


NOON HOUR LECTURES 


The New York School of Philan- 
thropy is giving thirty noon day dis- 
cussions on agencies for social improve- 
ment, including the university, the po- 
litical party, business, the courts, the 
playground, the church, the charities and 
the government. The addresses began 
February 5 and will run Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at noon until May 21. An- 
nouncements may be secured of the di- 
rector, Edward T. Devine, 105 East 
22d street, New York. 


31 YEARS OF THE C. O. S, 


Mayor John Purroy Mitchel will dis- 
cuss the social needs of New York city 
at a meeting on the evening of February 
16, in Aeolian Hall, 34 West Forty- 
third street, under the auspices of the 
Charity Organization Society. George 
McAneny, president of the Board of 
Aldermen, and William A. Prendergast, 
comptroller, will speak on other aspects 
of the same subject. The meeting marks 
the thirty-first anniversary of the 
Charity Organization Society. Robert 
W. de Forest, president of the society, 
Edward T. Devine and Lawrence Veil- 
ler, will outline the society’s share in 
the social program of the citv. 


SOCIAL 


Some Comments on 


of THE 


The A. S. Barnes Company (New 
York) have undertaken the early pub- 
lication of the collection of social 
hymns brought out in the January 3 is- 
sue of THE SuRVEY in pamphlet form— 
with music. Mrs. Mussey will edit the 
hymnal and it will include additional 
hymns which have come to hand since 
the social hymn number of THE Survey 
went to press. 

At the annual child labor service of 
the University Church at Urbana, IIl., 
songs from THE Survey social hymn 
number were distributed in pamphlet 
form. Among them were God of the 
strong, God of the weak, by Richard 
Watson Gilder; When wilt Thou save 
the people? by Ebenezer Elliott; Not 
alone for mighty empire, by William P. 
Merrill, and Dr. Patten’s hymns _be- 
ginning, Ye sons of toil and daughters 
bound, and My _country, ’tis in thee. 
The speaker was A. J. Todd, mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Illinois, and former chief probation of- 
ficer of the San Francisco Juvenile Pro- 
bation Court. 

Information regarding other meetings 
at which social hymns are sung will be 
gladly received, 

The following letters are some of 
those which have reached us showing 
widespread interést in this bit of pio- 
neering on the part of THE Survey: 


The collection is a God-send to all 
who are engaged in work where all 
kinds of people might go for social in- 
spiration. I shall take pleasure in call- 
ing the attention of all my friends who 
are interested in forums to the great 
help this collection of hymns will af- 
ford them. 

Grorce W. CoLeMAN. 

{Director Ford Hall Meetings. ] 

Boston. 


Hearty congratulations on your recent 
issue of social hymns, We greatly need 
more of them in sur church singing, 
and I hope you will receive a sufficient 
number of hymns for our age that can 
be put in book form for church use. 

GerorceE FE, Brevans, 

{Pastor St. Nicholas Ave. 

Presbyterian Church. ] 
New York. 


Entirely aside from any personal as- 
pect of the matter, may I congratulate 
you upon the splendid collection of 
hymns which you have succeeded in 
bringing together. I was really aston- 
ished to discover that so much material 
was available. Of course, we are very 
far from having the abundant and var- 
ied resources that we need, but hymnol- 
ogy is a result of growth and therefore 
takes time. A century hence, I venture 
to say. we will have a collection of 


HYMNS 


the Special Number 


SURVEY 


social hymns which will rival in extent 
and beauty the traditional hymnology of 
Christianity. 
Joun Haynes Hotmes. 
[Minister, Church of the Messiah.] 
New York. 


I wish to commend you especially on 
the collections of hymns which appear- 
ed in the issue for January 3, 1914: The 
first social hymn of the collection seem- 
ed especially deserving of commenda- 
tion. It was vivid, clear, and seemed 
to have just the right spirit. 

Wiiittam W. EDEL. 

Carlisle, Pa. 


I am writing to congratulate you on 
the One Hundred Hymns of Brother- 
hood, and I hope you will soon publish 
them with the music notes in popular 
edition that may be kept in permanent 
form and used by all who can sing. 
Though not familiar with the tunes call- 
ed for, church goers are supposed to 
know them; how many are not church 
attenders who should use this and would 
probably. 

C. M. Cooper, 

Wilmington, Del. 


Your song number of THE SuRvEy is 
great. 
SypNEY STRONG. 
[President Central Council 
of Social Agencies. ] 
Seattle, Wash. 


Congratulations on your issue of Jan- 
uary 3. 

The hymns of brotherhood and social 
aspiration are a splendid collection and 
we are all greatly in your debt for pre- 
paring it for us. -A noble work well 
done. THE Survey is certainly clear, 
strong and true. I like your recent is- 
sues better than the past. Fewer ar- 
ticles and more thorough suit me exactly. 

Tueo. M. FisHer. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Congratulations on the last issue of 
Tue Survey. In your splendid work 
you have never made a better contribu- 
tion, nor has any other association to 
social service, than the collection and 
publishing of One Hundred Hymns of 
Brotherhood and Social Aspiration. 

You certainly must have anticipated 
the demand that there will be for these 
hymns, and if you can help to get the 
community singing them, I can not think 
of any greater service you can arrange. 

I am thinking of introducing two or 
three hundred copies into our chapel 
service. These hymns exactly fit the 
need of college and university men. 

Sivas Evans. 

Ripon, Wis. 


in the name of music. 


The Survey, February 14, 1914 


I should like to express to you my 
profound gratitude for the collection 4 
the hymns of the social awakening 
which you published in the first January 
number of THE Survey. I believe | you: 
have rendered here a service that will 
be far-reaching and will affect all hymn 
book makers from now on. It is a great 
gratification to me because I have fo 
years been calling for precisely suc 
hymns and the introduction of th 
into the ordinary hymn books. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH,. : 


{Rochester Theological Seminary.] 
Rochester, N. Y. 


by THE SURVEY in sending out an 
peal for “social hymns”... T. 
final result is inspiring and encouraging: 
to the music lover who can not but won- 
der what has become of noble song 
when He listens to the banalities posi 
The dis- 
cerning will be gratified by a readin 
of the poems written for the new nee 
and also to find how many of our old 
and loved poets proved themselves 
prophets and seers, as true poets | 
Dest kae f 
We commend to a discriminating pu 
lic THE Survey of January 3, as a dis- 
tinguished and interesting number. 
should figure on the bookstands and b 
read by a larger public than that 
which its appeal is usually made. 


Interesting things have been achiev = 


me make the songs of a nation, who vi 


. 


may make the laws” has sound sen 


at its root. Let us look to our songs! 
The Graphic {Los Angeles, Cal.) q 


. 
* 
. 


That hymn number of THE SURVEY 
is simply fine. I congratulate you a 
the hard-worked and _half-distract 
committee upon producing so notable a 
result. For it surely marks an epoch 
in social endeavor when it can gi 
voice to song. And Dr. Patten’s ac 
count of his experience in giving tf 
social vision a poetic expression adapt 
ed to the needs of an appealing hymnol- 
ogy is most illuminating and should re* 
sult as he hopes, in more creative ef- 
fort along that line. 

My deep interest in hymnology 2 
life-long fondness for great hymns lea 
me to register a mild protest, howev 
to his statement that “Without f¢ 
thought of depravity the religious hyn 
would fail of it’s appeal.” I think 
realize the necessary limitations in th 
choice of ideas and words for suc 
hymns as the situation requires and als 
that human life is exceedingly vari 
in it’s experiences and tastes, ‘but so 
broad a statement as that a religious 
hymn depends upon the thought of d 
pravity for its appeal, is to me, very 
wide of the mark. 

Most of the really great and livir 
hymns have been written under t 
emotional stress of some great personal 
experience of sorrow, conflict, victory. 
love, test of faith or mystical apprehei 
sion of God made real in the fellowsh 
with Christ. There have been tho 
sands of hymns written to order, so | 
speak, which could not and have n 
lived in the hearts and voices of 


Social Hymns 
ay ; 
although still appearing in print on the 
pages of hymnals. Doctrinal or denom- 
{national hymns are practically fore- 
oomed to failure when written as such. 
is a matter of fact, few of them are 
g regularly by the churches today. 
‘With the exception of the hymns carry- 
ing a war-like note very few hymns will 
be heard in our churches which bear 
‘the stamp of the thought of depravity. 
‘Some of them you have included in your 
collection. Many others of course had 
‘no place in this particular compilation 
for they were expressions of personal 
religious feeling more than of the social 
‘note. But they do not depend upon de- 
pravity for their abiding appeal—note, 
& example: When morning gilds the 
‘skies, Awake, my soul, stretch every 
‘nerve, Lead, kindly light, Jesus calls 
‘us o’er the tumult, Lord of all being 
throned afar, The King of Love my 
‘Shepherd is, and many, many more. 
| But there have been all too few gen- 
ainely great hymns of social service 
principally because heretofore there has 
been no great era of social service. The 
|world is just emerging into,a conscious- 
ness of what the gospel of Christ really 
|means. The great social hymns must 
come. We have some now and for this 
| up and constructive reaching out 
|for more, every earnest lover of God 
|and men should give thanks and immed- 
iately get to work rehearsing this 
‘splendid collection now at hand. 


ie Asa Merrick PARKER. 
| [Minister Mystic Side 

_ Congregational Church. | 

_ Everett, Mass. 


' Most of your collection is fine, Ches- 
rton’s best of all. I thank you for 

arntng them for they are vital to the 
ildren of this generation who sing 

em with a swing. 

[Rev.] Frepertc K. Howranp. 

[Member Social Service Commission of 

the Episcopal Church, Diocese of Ore- 


. 


| 


4 wish to send a word of thanks to 
e publishers of THe Survey for the 
limsertion of the hundred beautiful and 
Mspiring hymns. A novel idea cer- 
ainly, and one which must be appre- 
ted by the large number of sympa- 
ic readers of this magazine, which 
ds for brotherhood and social as- 


ation. 
; [Mrs.] Harrtet T, Lewis. 
_ Chicago, Ill. 


“Tue Survey, the attractive sociai 
ervice magazine published in New 
tk, is always doing extraordinary 
unts—extraordinarily interesting, too, 
of them. Its ‘social hymn number’ 
the latest and it is certainly an in- 
tion to see brought together be- 
magazine covers 110 stirring 
s of aspiration, faith, liberty, jus- 
te, peace, labor, brotherhood and 
atriotism—all speaking the vitai social 
sssage of Christ’s gospel. It is rather 
irprising to realize that the social 

ement in the church already has so 


large a body of song to which to tune 
its voice. 

“The startling deficiency in the whole 
collection is confessed though not real- 
ized in the introduction, which express- 
ly states that ‘no hymns of atonement, 
sin, and sacrifice’ have been included, 
since the determination was to ‘hold to 
the sunny way.’ Deplorable indeed is 
the superficiality of social conceptions 
which such a remark reveals. There 
wouldn’t be any ‘sunny way’ in ‘the 
world anywhere if atonement and sacri- 
fice were left out. How queerly sorne 
people think they get rid of the world’s 
sin by forgetting it! It won’t be for- 
gotten, however, and there is no joy 
or justice among men until somebody 
sacrifices to atone for sin, even accord- 
ing to the manner of Christ. But if 
anyone thinks that sacrifice of such sort 
is gloomy, let him go and look on the 
people who have made the sacrifice. 
Rather it gives the only invincible 
cheer.”—The Continent (N. Y.). 

To THE Epitor: I have read with 
great interest your One 
Hymns of Brotherhood and Social As- 
piration, with the accompanying ar- 
ticle. Hymn Writing, and three exam- 
ples in hymn production by Prof. 
Simon N. Patten, in Tur Survey of 
January 3. Both the selection of hymns 
and the article impressed me favor- 
ably, the selection as being very excel- 
lent, the article as being at least sig- 
nificant and possibly prophetic. Every 
great movement has its lyric utterance. 
The social service movement has by no 
means failed of such utterance even 
hitherto. Modern foetry is deeply 
saturated with the social spirit, and in 
the existing hymmnody that spirit has 
fine and kindling expression, as your 
selection shows. 

Yet it may be possible and desirable 
to make that utterance still more ex- 
press in hymns of a specific type. If 
what I shall further say shall appear 
critical let the criticism be regarded, 
not as unfriendly, but as springing 
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from a profound and allying sympathy. 

Approving not only of the general 
purpose of Prof. Patien’s article but, in 
the main, of its principles and definite 
precepts, I am yet surprised at its posi- 
tions on some points. I endorse very 
heartily the view that the social or 
brotherhood principle must create its 
own emotive formulae by consecrating 
its own lyric idiom, baptizing it in its 
own feeling and sentiment, and by re- 
peated and associate use rendering it 
instinct with emotional values, with 
their practical reactions, in ever deep- 
ening and broadening degrees. I would 
even go further and say that these ly- 
rics should strike out new stanzaic 
forms, and claim and create new melo- 
dic settings; for the new utterance is 
not complete, but is an indeterminate 
and plagiaristic affair, so long as in the 
melodic settings it borrows so largely 
from existing forms. 

What does not impress me so favor- 
ably in the article is its attitude in re- 
lation to the use of nature imagery and 
symbolism, and the emotion which the 
lyric treatment of nature induces. 

The religious teachers of the day 
seem to fight shy of the influence of 
nature, as though suspecting it of a 
pagan or materialistic taint. They re- 
fer to nature for purposes of illustration 
and embellishment, and draw from her 
phenomena and processes parables and 
lessons innumerable; but they do not 
recognize and interpret her as a prim- 
al source of religious emotion and nur- 
ture. There are, indeed, many excep- 
tions to this statement, as for example, 
Prof. Rauschenbush, in his Prayers 
for the Social Awakening, and Prof. 
Hocking, in his recent work, The Mean- 
ing of God in Human Experience ;- but 
the statement embodies a general truth. 
The exponents of Socialism in its cur- 
rent types, Internationalism, Syndical- 
ism, and the rest, manifest a like re- 
serve. Nature has for them no mes- 
sage or inspiration. 

This betrays a sense of utter dishar- 
mony and distrust in regard to what is 
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"Suggestions and advice on matters of health and hygiene are presented in a 
unique but effective way. The advice is sound, the medium of a story is an accept- 
able means of giving it, and the book should be well received by all who are looking 
for a work on the general subject of how to keep well."—Chicago Tribune. 
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basic and formative in relation to hu- 
man life both individual and social, and 
carries the tacit admission of a pro- 
found revolt against what is more prim- 
al and persistent than any phase of so- 
cial order or economic administration, 
even the very nature of things; but it 
is, in truth, a colossal mistake, due/to 
misapprehension and prejudice, this 
concedirg, as it were, of nature to the 
other side, as though she were involved 
in the wrongs, tyrannies and abuses by 
which ler domain has been maladminis- 
tered and her bounty unfairly distribu- 
ted. 

And now it would appear that our 
leaders in the work of social service 
and betterment, the noblest and worthi- 
est movement of the time, while not in- 
volved-in the doctrines and plans of the 
more radical theorists, have yet drifted 
away from the spirit and policy of 
earlier leaders in this work, such as 
Kingsley and Toynbee, and of contem- 
porary leaders elsewhere, such as 
George Russell, the nature mystic and 
poet—who, as the journalistic mouth- 
piece and leader of the agricultural co- 
operative movement in Ireland, has done 
so much for the industrial and social 
regeneration of that land; and that 
while utilising nature for sanitary and 
health-promoting effects, and for the 
brightness she is capable of infusing in- 
to slum-darkened, toil-strangled, and 
poverty-burdened lives, they do not in- 
voke her distinctively spiritual influen- 
ces. 5 

This might be construable as a re- 
specting of the boundaries of their 
sphere of action, and non-intrusion in- 
to the department of religion; but if 
this be the meaning of their reserve they 
are altogether too careful, for the re- 
ligious influence of nature is among the 
most salutary forces that can touch 
disordered and impoverished lives, and 
is surely too broad and common to ex- 
cite ecclesiastical jealousy. 

So we regret that Professor Patten 
should seem to make the nature emo- 
tion taboo in the new social hymnody 
he seeks to induce and direct. To be 
sure, he is not utterly prohibitive, be- 
ing more tolerant towards this than to- 
wards cther elements of the old hymn- 
nody; but he is unmistakably repressive. 
The fine selection from existing hymns 
which accompanies the article does not, 
however, sustain his rubrics, ten of the 
hundred being distinctively nature 
hymns, and a larger number having 
fine touches of nature imagery and sen- 
timent. 

It is worth remembering in this con- 
nection that the nature poets, from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century 
down to our own day, have been mark- 
ed by a broad humanity and profound 
social sympathy, and have been proph- 
ets of popular rights and social justice. 
Nature is with us and for us, and her 
message and music should ring and 
echo in our songs; and when-our social 
science shall have achieved its end, or 
even have become broadly and firmly 
established, the morning stars will again 
sing together and the sons of God 
shout for joy. 

J. Westsy EarnsHaw. 

Lowville, N. Y. 


Prostitution in Europe 
By Abraham Flexner 


A work of which President Charles W. 
Eliot says: 


q “It is an accurate, comprehensive 
and just study of one of the great- 
est evils in civilized society, and it 
points the way to useful and effec- 
tive reformatory action, not only in 
regard to prostitution itself, but 
also in regard to venereal disease 
and alcoholism.” 


Q Introduction by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
hairman of the Bureau of Social Hygiene. 
Ten graphs and index. Octavo, 455 pages. 
Price $1.30 net, postage 12 cents. , 
For sale at all booksellers and by The 
Survey Associates, Inc. Published for the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene by 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED — 


i @ 
PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGIST AS EX 
ECUTIVE HEAD OF FEDERATION 
OF CHARITIES. MUST BE FORCE 
FUL AND DIPLOMATIC. RIGHT SAL“ 
ARY TO RIGHT MAN. OPPORTU} 
ITY FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVIC 
FEDERATION OF NON-SECTARI 
CHARITIES, 600 GODCHAUX BUI 
ING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


A WELFARE WORKER among gi 
over 42 years. Must love girls, be br 
minded, and work along non-sectarian li 
State age, experience, references, and sa 
ary desired, exclusive of board and room. 
The Business Woman’s Club, Lima, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
TEACHER of Practical Sociology, with 
experience in case work and investigatio: 
desires position for the summer mont 
in practical work. Address 1209 SURVEY. 


CAPABLE, energetic woman, pract 
and executive ability, 12 years experien 
in philanthropic work (chief executive), 
customed to responsibilities, seeks posit 
No objection to leaving town. Add 
1213, Survey. \ 


A YOUNG man of a leading European 
family, suspended studies on account of 
health desires engagement to party travel 
ing. Address 1214, SuRvEY. 


YOUNG woman, executive ability, 
years in Christian work desires position 
bookkeeper, office executive, or instituti 
work. Address 1215, SURVEY. 


GYMNASTIC Director, 7 years’ tead 
ing experience, Instructor in Athletics, bo 
ing, wrestling and swimming, seeks a ne 
connection. Address 1216 SURVEY. © i 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOW 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester C 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations 
rich end poor men. More than ten tho 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. Geo 
S. Avery, Mer. 
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DO YOU WANT TO KNOW THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT 
OUR ECONONIC AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS? 


You cannot get the truth about fundamental conditions from the newspapers. The newspapers have 
to have advertising to live and the fundamental truth about such conditions sometimes offends ad- 
vertisers. 


You cannot get the truth about fundamental conditions from the general magazine, except one, be- 
cause the magazines, except one, have to have advertising to live and the truth about fundamental 
conditions frequently offends advertisers. . 


There is one magazine, Pearson’s Magazine, from which you can get the plain simple truth about 
economic and political conditions. Here’s why: 


Pearson’s Magazine depends upon its readers for its supporting income, not upon advertisers. It 
is printed in the form in which it is printed because that form allows it a small profit from sales. 
And that allows it to live on its readers. 


If it were made in the form of the other magazines it would have a loss in its sales, as they have, 
which would have to be offset by procuring a great volume of advertising. Then, advertising be- 
ing necessary to its life, when the publishers of Pearson’s Magazine considered a fact for publica- 
tion they would have to consider the effect upon advertisers of the publication of such a fact. But 
Pearson’s publishers do not have to do that. They have to apply only two tests to a fact submit- 
ted for publication: It is a fact? Should the readers know it? Pearson’s does not have to have 
advertising to live. It can and does therefore print facts which no other magazine can ‘‘afford”’ 
to print—facts which every intelligent man and woman want to know and ought to know—facts 
the knowledge of which are necessary to prosperity,—facts which can be found nowhere else. It 
does print such facts every month. Besides, it prints as much and as good fiction and other en- 
tertainment as any general magazine. Its fiction and other entertainment are similar to that in 
the other magazines. Its facts are different. 


It is the only magazine of its kind. Look over the current issue and see for yourself. Look in 
particular on pages 257, 337 and 355. In order to live and grow it needs all the readers it can 
get. It depends upon its readers. Will you subscribe? The subscription price is $1.50 a year. 
Here are some offers in connection with other magazines at less than regular prices. You may 
have all the magazines sent to one address or each magazine to a different address. But remember 
this. If you want one really radical, truth-telling magazine to live and grow do your share. Sub- 
seribe to Pearson’s. It is the only really radical magazine left. No magazine published under a 
policy which relies on advertising to live can be a really radical magazine. 
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PEARSON’S Technical World 
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Everybody’s eview of Reviews . 
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** 50c extra required when sent to a Canadian address. ***$1.1)0 extra required when sent to a Canadian address 
#*** 750. extra when sent to a Canadian address. Foreign postage extra. 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc, SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


WE NEED MONEY FOR CAMPAIGNING— 


Jor campaigning for more readers—a wider’ audi- 
ence—for the social needs of your community and ~. 
all communities. j 

for telling your community what is being done in 
other communities— and vice versa. 

for driving these facts home week by week. 


In a year of financial stringency—when large contributions fall off—we must 
look more than ever to $10 Co-operating Subscribers to bear a bigger end. of 


THE SURVEY’S load. We must look to our friends in the smaller cities to bank 


up behind the venture. 


In January, seventy-two Co-operating Subscribers came from localities named 


in the border. 


IS YOUR TOWN REPRESENTED IN SURVEY ASSOCIATES ? 


WHY NOT BY YOU? 


Co-Operating Subscribers, January, 1914 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


January Acknowledgments 
$10 Co-operating Subscribers 


Adler, Dr. Isaac 
Anderson, Mrs. T. O. 


Baldwin, William H. 
Barbey, Henry G. 
Beer, Mrs. J. 


. Biggs, Dr. Herman M. 


Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R. 
Bradley, John 

Brown, Prof. William Adams 
Burr, Mrs. Allston 


Camp, Mrs. George R. 
Child, Rev. Dudley R. 
Colvin, Mrs. A. R. 
Courtis, S. A. 

Crafts, James M. 
Crawford, Miss S. R. 
Crehore, Frederick M. 


Davis, Dwight F. 
Dulles, William 


Edmonds, Franklin S. 
Eisenman, Charles 
Emmet, Miss L. F 

Heiss, Julius 

Fowler, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Frank, Henry L. 


HUDSON 


HAVANA 


Griffith, Miss Alice S. 
Guy, Miss Ruth A. 


Fall) We re 

Hill, Anderson & Mary 
Hillhouse, Mrs. James 
Hinchman, Walter 
Holbrook, Mrs. N. B. 
Hutchinson, Charles L. 
Hutzler, David 

Hyde, Arthur E. 

Hyde, E. Francis 


Jackson, James F. 
Jemison, Robert, Jr. 
Jewett, George L. 


Keagey, Miss Esther 
Knapp, Mrs. Homer Pike 
Knapp, Judge Martin A. 


Lewis, Mrs. H. J. 
Lloyd, Mrs. J. P. 
Longley, Mrs, .C. E. 
Lowell, Miss Lucy 


McBride, Malcolm L. 
Merle-Smith, Mrs. W. 
Morganstern, Albert G. 
Morrill, Miss Penelope Patten 
Morrison, James W. 
Murdock, Mrs. W. L. 
Murphy, Dr. Fred T. 


Nash, W. K. 
Natsch, Henry Furnald 


CAMBRIOGE 


Oliver, Sir Thomas 
Orton, Mrs. Edward, Jr., 


Platt, F. G. 
Powell, Mrs. Alma Webster 
Purdy, Willian MacNeven 


Richards, Dr. George L. 
Roberts, John E. 
Robertson, Miss Edith 
Roper, John Ibe 
Routzahn, E. G, 

Ryder, Mrs. Jeannette 


Strauss, Mrs. Albert 
Taussig, F. W. 

Trube, Miss Jessie Maud 
Upson, Mrs. H. S. 


Weil, Mrs. Henry 
Whittemore, Mrs. F. W. 
Williams, FE. M. 
Williams, R. H. 

Wolf, W. Irving 


Zaremba, Miss Clara 


Contributors to General Fund 
Lewis, Mrs. Theodore J..$100 
Patten, Dr. Simon N.... 100 
Pratt, Hrederic) Beedle 50 
Jones, Miss Mary E., 2nd (5 


